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The national com- 
mittee of the Gold 
Democratic party at 
its meeting in Indianapolis on the 25th 
ult. decided by unanimous vote that it 
would be unwise and inexpedient to put 
up a ticket. A committee appointed at a 
meeting of a few Independents in New 
York—consisting of John J. Chapman, 
Robert Weidenmann and Thomas M. Os- 
borne—urged the Gold Democrats to 
take the opposite course, but after thor- 
ough discussion it appeared that only two 
members, Mr. Woodbury, of New Hamp- 
shire, and Mr. Ehrich, of Colorado, were 
in favor of nominations. The vote of 
the committee was 26 to I, and it was 
made unanimous upon the dissenting 
member’s motion. Whereupon Mr. 
Chapman and his associates issued a 
proclamation declaring that the commit- 
tee had brought the usefulness of the 
Gold Democratic organization to an end, 
attacking both the great parties, and‘call- 
ing a mass convention in Indianapolis on 
the 14th inst. to nominate a ticket or to 
co-operate in the nomination of one with 
the American Anti-Imperialist League, 
which is to have a convention in that city 
on the 15th. These men from New York 
are not affiliated with the League, but 
prefer to be known as Independents. At 
the meeting of the Gold Democratic com- 
mittee W. N. Haldeman, of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, withdrew from the 
Executive Committee and the organiza- 
tion, having gone over to Bryan, and be- 
ing greatly moved by sympathy for the 
Boers and by disapproval of the present 
Government’s friendly relations with 
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England. Mr. Ehrich also withdrew, 
and will vote for Bryan. The committee 
issued an address in which voters were 
urged not to be deceived by the plea that 
the money question has been finally set- 
tled. An impression prevailed that a 
large majority of those identified with 
the organization would vote for McKin- 
ley, altho a considerable number of men 
in Indiana known as Gold Democrats in 
1896 have joined Bryan’s party. In New 
York Tammany has ratified the action of 
the Kansas City Convention at a meeting 
which adopted resolutions describing the 
Republican administration as “ silent and 
cowering in the shadow of England’s 
throne,” and undertaking to “ wage un- 
ceasing warfare against Trusts,” the 
most prominent supporters of these senti- 
ments in the meeting.being Mr. Croker, 
Mr. Carroll and the Van Wycks, whose 
large holdings of Ice Trust shares were 
recently disclosed by the courts. Mr. 
Bryan says that in his notification speech 
“imperialism will be the only question 
dealt with at any length,” because he 
thinks it is paramount now, as silver 
was paramount four years ago. 


The immediate cause of 
the race riots .of. last 
week in New Orleans 
was the killing of two policemen by a 
negro named Robert Charles, who had 
recently come to the city from some town 
in Mississippi. The movements of 
Charles and his associate, Leonard 
Pierce, excited the suspicions of the 
police. On Monday night the two negroes 
were accosted by three policemen and 
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required to give an account of them- 
selves. An altercation followed; there 
was shooting on both sides; one police- 
man was wounded, Pierce was captured, 
and Charles escaped. His hiding place, 
in a small house opening on an alley, was 
soon discovered. Charles had a rifle and 
plenty of ammunition. When Captain 
Day and three patrolmen approached his 
door, he killed the captain and one of his 
companions. The remaining two were 
sheltered and protected for a time by two 
colored women, while Charles fired two 
more bullets into the body of Day. A 
considerable force of policemen sur- 
rounded the building, but Charles again 
escaped. For two days thereafter the 
negroes of New Orleans were at the 
mercy of riotous mobs; several were 
killed, and many were wounded or 
brutally beaten. During this reign of 
terror a majority of the colored people 
sought safety in flight or remained in 
concealment. Five hundred special po- 
licemen were appointed, and 1,500 militia 
were ordered out. On Friday it was as- 
certained that Charles was hiding in an- 
other small house, which also opened on 
an alley. This having been surrounded, 
Sergeant Porteous, Corporal Lally and 
four patrolmen approached the fugitive’s 
door. This was in the afternoon. The 
hunted man suddenly appeared and with 
his rifle killed Porteous and gave Lally a 
mortal wound. <A few minutes later he 
killed a young man who was fanning 
Lally while a priest was administering 
the last sacrament to the dying officer. 
A great crowd gathered around the 
house, which was riddled with bullets 
while Charles increased the number of 
his victims, killing three men and wound- 
ing several more before he was forced 
into the open by the burning of his 
shelter. Then at last he gave up his life 
with fifty bullets in his body. He had 
killed eight men and mortally wounded 
two or three more. That night the riot- 
ers burned the fine negro school building 
erected by the bequest of Thomy Lafon, 
but on Saturday the city became quiet. 
It is known that eight or ten negroes— 
one of them an old woman lying in her 
bed—were killed during the week, and it 
is probable that the lives of as many more 
were taken. Negroes were dragged 
from passing cars and beaten to death in 
the street. Charles had led a dissolute life, 
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but there appears to have been no foun- 


dation for the suspicion of the police that. 


he was a thief or was planning a burglary. 
when he and Pierce were first accosted. 
In his room were found copies of the 
V oice of Missions, and he had distributed 
pamphlets to further the project of 
Bishop Turner for the colonization of 
American negroes in Liberia. Those who 
knew him say that he deeply resented the 
disfranchisement of his race in Louis- 
jana. 
& 

Cuba The Cuban teachers at Cambridge 

were greatly disturbed last week 
by an official announcement in the 
Havana Gazette that the Government has 
ordered a reduction of teachers’ salaries 
throughout the island, amounting to an 
average of $10 a month, and would re- 
quire all teachers to be examined again 
in August. General Wood was in the 
city, and he relieved their anxiety by say- 
ing that he had disapproved this order, 
which had been published by mistake. 
The election of delegates to the consti- 
tutional convention will take place on 
September 15th ; thirty-one delegates will 
be chosen, and the convention will as- 
semble on the first Monday in Novem- 
ber. The report of the investigation 
made by Fourth Assistant Postmaster- 
General Bristow has been submitted by 
him to the Department. It shows that 
Neely robbed. the Cuban treasury of at 
least $131,713, and that the total will 
probably be $150,000. He began to steal 
from the funds in the first month of his 
service. The most interesting part of 
the report is that which relates to Direct- 
or-General Rathbone. This officer’s 
salary at first was $4,000, with an allow- 
ance of $5 a day for expenses; it was in- 
creased to $6,500, with an official resi- 
dence, and the daily allowance was dis- 
continued, but Rathbone “ fraudulently ” 
drew thereafter this allowance to the 
amount of $1,365. He also charged to 
the treasury, as part of the furniture of 
his residence, articles of clothing, and 
paid out of the treasury the expenses of 
himself and his family during many jour- 
neys about the island and several trips 
to the United States, the extravagance 
of these expenses being indicated by a 
hotel -bill in New York for eight days at 
$30 a day. From the funds he drew 
$1,000 unlawfully, and has not restored 
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it. He was lazy and careless, and he 
paid several thousand dollars to his cred- 
itors soon after Neely had stolen the 
stamps which he had been required to de- 
stroy. “ Whether he was’ guilty with 
Neely in embezzlement,” General Bris- 
tow says, “ is at this time a question more 
of opinion than of proof,” but it is clear 
that he “ unlawfully and fraudulently ap- 
propriated to his own use money from 
the Cuban postal revenue.” Rathbone 
has been arrested. A Board of Charities 
for the island is soon to be established. 
Children who become public charges will 
be cared for by the general government, 
and will be placed in families or in State 
institutions. The use of existing munic- 
ipal institutions will be gradually discon- 
tinued. In the care of the insane the 


practice of the State of New York will be 
followed. 


Sa 


The Colombian revolution is 
apparently over, and the revo- 
lutionists are defeated. This result is 
contrary to general expectations, for 
everything seemed to indicate that the 
rebels were steadily increasing their 
strength. Last week about 1,200 of them 
approached the city of Panama, which 
was defended by 1,000 regulars. Both 
sides were armed with the most modern 
implements of warfare, and a decisive 
battle was expected. The American, 
English and French consuls, at the insti- 
gation of the foreigners and the business 
residents of Panama, acted as negotia- 
tors between the rebels and the Govern- 
ment troops, and succeeded in having the 
battle fought outside the gates of the 
city. The battle lasted for three days in 
all, and as far as known, 600 men were 
killed. “Stray bullets were constantly 
dropping into the streets of the town and 
cartloads of dead were being carried 
away.” The Red Cross Hospital was 
filled with wounded and dying, and the 
British cruiser “ Leander ” (there was no 
American ship present) did all it could to 
care for the wounded. An armistice of 
twenty-four hours was accepted in the 
middle of the fight for both sides to bury 
their dead, and then the fight .was re- 
newed. But in the meantime 1,000 extra 
Government troops arrived on an “ ex- 
press train,” under the leadership of old 
General Serrano. This changed the whole 
situation, for the rebels then “ knew their 
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cause was lost,” and they therefore 
laid down their arms and surrendered, 
receiving in return a guarantee of free- 
dom from persecution and the retention 
of all political rights. In the meantime 
dispatches have come from other prov- 
inces of the republic saying that the reb- 
els are being defeated everywhere. With 
the exception of a report from our consul 
at Panama, this account is based on dis- 
patches from Government sources. 


& 


Senator Pettigrew hav- 
ing published a letter re- 
ceived by him from the 
Filipino general, Alejandrino, in which 
the latter asserted that Admiral Dewey, 
in conversation with him before the bat- 
tle of Manila Bay, promised independ- 
ence for the Filipinos, the Admiral re- 
marks that the letter is a tissue of ab- 
surd falsehoods. Associated Press dis- 
patches of the 26th ult. from Manila told 
the following story: At Oroquieta, in 
northern Mindanao, two American sol- 
diers entered the store ofa native to buy 
food, and one of them was killed there 
with a bolo, his head being severed from 
his body. The other escaped. There- 
upon a company of the Fortieth Infantry 
went to Oroquieta and killed 89 natives, 
30 of them perishing in one house. Af- 
terward the gunboat “Callao” shelled 
the place and burned the warehouses in 
it. Another account says that 89 were 
killed in repelling an attack of natives 
upon the garrison. The insurgents are 
said to be quite active in northern Min- 
danao. It is reported that 380 Filipinos 
were killed and 192 captured during the 
last two weeks of July, the American 
losses having been 22 killed and 25 
wounded. The amnesty resolutions re- 
cently adopted by Filipinos in Manila 
have been forwarded to Aguinaldo. Our 
Government has practically completed an 
agreement with Spain for the purchase of 
the islands of Cibitu and Cagayan, the 
price being $100,000. These islands are 
a part of the Philippine archipelago. It 
was not known when the Peace Treaty 
was written that they were excluded by 
the location of the boundary line at the 
southwestern corner of the ceded tract. 
In drawing the line to avoid certain is- 
lands near the coast of Borneo, Cibitu 
and Cagayan were unintentionally left 
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outside. They were claimed by Spain, and 
our Government decided that a settlement 
could best be reached by paying a small 
sum for them. It is said that they could 
have been sold to some other power that 
would like to have a naval station in those 
waters. The area of the two islands is 
about 60 square miles, and about 8,000 
people live on them. They belong with 
the Sulu group, and are valuable chiefly 
on account of their pearl and shell fish- 


eries. 
x] 


Early in the anti- 
Roman _ Catholic 
agitation in Aus- 
tria, one of the leaders, Dr. Schonerer, 
a member of the Parliament, appealed 
to the masses to unite and enter the 
Protestant Church in a solid body ten 
thousand strong. This object was not 
attained in the demonstrative manner 
he contemplated, but he has recently 
published data in the Evangelical 
Kirchenzeitung showing that this num- 
ber of converts has actually been 
reached and even surpassed, the reports 
being from 367 localities, chiefly in 
nine German provinces. The editor of 
this journal claims that these figures are 
far too low, and that by the first of May 
of the current year the figures had ac- 
tually passed beyond the fifteen thou- 
sand line. The indications are that the 
movement is gaining momentum with its 
progress, for the Chronik, of Leipzig, 
which has been publishing official quar- 
terly reports of the results, shows in its 
. recent account that in the last three 
months the number of converts has been 
considerably greater than in any preced- 
ing period of similar length, and that the 
propaganda is spreading in new terri- 
tory, Austrian Silisia and Moravia 
for the first time being included, with 
220. Reports come from all directions 
that the number who leave the Church of 
Rome for that of the Reformation will 
be greater in the next than it has been 
in the past months, and earnest appeals 
for men and for money to build Prot- 
estant churches are being made by those 
prominent in the agitation. The Gov- 
ernment throughout has been and is hos- 
tile to the agitation and is doing every- 
thing to hem and hinder the work by 
petty restrictions and punishments of 
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the participants wherever possible. Mil- 
itary men and other officials have re- 
peatedly been arrested for spreading 
Protestant literature, and some dis- 
charged for the same reasons. The at- 
titude of the Catholics in the matter is 
interesting. At first the agitation as 
such was as a general thing ignored ; but 
this stage is passed and counter activity 
is the order of the day. Thus the Church 
authorities of the city of Aussig lately 
appealed to the faithful to contribute to- 
ward the erection of a Catholic church 
in the district of Krammel, on the 
ground that 430 Catholics had within the 
last twelve months joined the Protestant 
Church in that parish. Prominent 
Catholic laymen are in many cases not 
unfriendly to the cause. The famous 
poet, Rosegger, himself yet a warm ad- 
herent of his Church, has addressed a 
public letter to the friends of the gospel 
in Germany asking for funds for the 
erection of Protestant churches for the 
new converts in Austria, and has re- 
peatedly defended his action against the 
criticisms of his church folks. Unfor- 
tunately legal restrictions prevent out- 
side Christians from doing much for 
the Austrians, except through litera- 
ture. In this respect much has been 
done; a single society in Germany alone 
having distributed 88 hundredweight 
of Bibles, prayer books, tracts, etc., since 
the movement began, and 38 men have 
managed to get legal permission to en- 
gage in the work. The most complete 
reports are being published by Pastor 
Braunlich in a series of pamphlets pub- 
lished by Lehmann, of Munich, from 
which it is seen that in Bohemia alone 
39 new congregations have been organ- 
ized, and of these 14 ask for new 
churches. The greatest number of con- 
versions in a single place have been in 
Vienna, nearly 1,382 in the last year 
alone. 
& 
King Humbert, of Italy, 
was killed last Sunday 
night at Monza by an 
assassin named Angelo Bressi di Prato. 
The King had been distributing prizes 
after a gymnastic competition, and: had 
just entered his carriage amid the cheers 
of the crowd when the murderer pressed 
through the crowd to the carriage and 
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fired three shots at the King, one of 
which pierced his heart, and he died al- 
most immediately. The assassin was 
immediately arrested, and was with diffi- 
culty protected from the violence of the 
crowd. It is in every way probable that 
the assassin was selected for the deed by 
the anarchical society of which he was a 
member. A few days ago an Italian 
murdered an employer of labor and then 
shot himself. He left a letter saying that 
he had been assigned by the glorious. so- 
ciety of which he was a member to kill 
the King of Italy, but owing to his being 
in this country he had been allowed in- 
stead to kill some other local tyrant. 
Monza, where the murder was commit- 
ted, is a pleasant watering place near 
Milan. Several attempts had previously 
been made on Humbert’s life, but he had 
the courage to go everywhere unguarded. 
His only son is named Victor Emmanuel, 
for his grandfather, and is now cruising 
along the coast of Greece. He was mar- 
ried four years ago to Princess Helena, 
of Montenegro, a protegé of the Emperor 
of Russia. King Humbert’s widow is 
the beautiful and greatly loved Marg- 
herita, daughter of the Duke of Genoa. 


ad 


We gave an account June 
7th of the surprising dis- 
covery in Crete, by Mr. 
A. J. Evans, of a number of tablets in- 
scribed in a hitherto unknown charac- 
ter, which proved that there was in the 
Mycenzan period, perhaps 1200 B. C., a 
kind of writing in use along the Greek 
Mediterranean coasts not derived from 
the Phenician, nor from any other 
known system of writing, but which 
could supply the records of the consid- 
erably advanced Mycenzan civilization 
of which we are coming to have so high 
an idea. Mr. Evans has now published 
in The Atheneum an account of fur- 
ther discoveries since made by him. in 
the palace of Minos at Cnossus. In a 
narrow chamber he has found a deposit 
of clay tablets containing characters 
which are more hieroglyphic than those 
previously found. The tablets are of 
various forms, four-sided, three-sided, 
crescent-shaped, etc., and some of them 
contain impressions of seals, such as 
those on which Mr. Evans first recog- 
nied the Old Cretan script. The pres- 
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ence of numerals is clearly marked. The 
predominant writing is, however, linear, 
and the hieroglyphs belong to this sin- 
gle deposit, and to seals from Eastern 
Crete. Mr. Evans believes that the Old 
Cretans, the Eteocretans of the Odyssey, 
represent an autochthonous Cretan peo- 
ple, whose writing and civilization were 
older and ruder than the Mycenzan of 
Cnossus, the capital. In a gypsum chest 
Mr. Evans has just found a collection of 
tablets with the more frequent linear in- 
scriptions. Nothing like a_ bilingual 
has yet been found, and no translation 
is yet possible. Another discovery has 
been made by Mr. Hogarth at the famous 
cave of Dicte, in Crete, where Jupiter 
was said to have been born. He has 
found many votive arms, statuets, etc. 
In The Sunday School Times Dr. Hil- 
precht reports the latest discoveries at 
Niffer in Southern Babylonia, including 
117 bowls with Jewish magical inscrip- 
tions. Several hundred tablets were 
found of the earliest period, 3800 B. C. 
and earlier; and a multitude of inscrip- 
tions of a later period, among which we 
mention a stone tablet of Ur-Gur, of the 
first dynasty of Ur (2800 B. C.), anda 
barrel cylinder nearly as old, containing 
a poetical inscription. We add that the 
Germans are actively carrying on their 
exploration of Babylon, and that the 
French archeologist, M. de Morgan, 
who has concluded his diggings at Susa, 
has received a concession to excavate the 
peculiarly accessible mound of Yokha, in 
Southern Babylonia, which we presume 
also includes Umm-el-Agarib, two ruins 
to which the Wolfe expedition, under Dr. 
Ward, called particular attention. 
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The most important Chi- 
nese news came early this 
week in the reception at 
Tientsin. by the Japanese commander of 
a cipher message from the Japanese Min- 
ister in Peking of July 19th, saying that 
they can hold out till the end of the 
month, that the attack has ceased, and 
that one Japanese attaché, one captain and 
several marines had been killed and sev- 
eral wounded. Nothing was said about 
the members of the other legations, but 
it is probable that they and the other for- 
eigners are in the same condition. The 
brevity of the dispatch is doubtless due 
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to the difficulty of carrying out a mes- 
sage which must be concealed. But the 
safety of the hundreds of foreigners in- 
troduces a new complication. If all the 
foreigners were dead the way would be 
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clear for a hostile advance on Peking. 
But it now appears likely that they are 
held as hostages for the protection of 
Chinese interests. Li Hung Chang has 
not directly said so, but the demands he 
makes seem to imply it. They are that 
the Powers shall give up their advance to 
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Peking, that they agree that there shall 
be no partition of China, and that the Em- 
press- Dowager shall not be disturbed. 
This is in line with a declaration made 
by the Chinese Government in reply to 
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Li Hung Chang’s request that the for- 
eign ministers be sent to Tientsin. 

paragraph at first suppressed is now said 
to have plainly declared that it is better 
to retain them as hostages for the cessa- 
tion of the attack on Peking. If this is 
done’ there will be no further trouble, 











says Li, but if it is not done he can give 
no promises.. This means that the lives 
of the foreigners in Peking and else- 
where are held as a pledge. The com- 
manders at Tientsin and Taku have heard 
that the Chinese have received consid- 
erable reinforcements, and it is now re- 
ported that they cannot possibly gather 
sufficient troops to begin their forward 
march before August 15th or later, in- 
stead of starting about July 30th. This 
will give time for further communica- 
tion with the legations and possibly for 
their being escorted out of Peking, as it 
has been rumored would be done. To the 
surprise. of all it appears that last week 
there were only 28,000 foreign troops of 
all nations available, altho some addi- 
tions, especially English from India, have 
since been made. 


The General OUT map shows the scenes 
Situation of the Chinese troubles. 
The attack by the Chinese 

on the Russians at Blagovestchensk, on 
the Amur River, a thousand miles as the 
crow flies, from Peking, was a surprising 
proof of the extent of the disturbance. 
The whole of Manchuria may be in- 
volved, at least the track of the railway, 
for there have been many attacks on rail- 
way employees, and the Russians have 
concentrated at Harbin, a new railway 
town not down in the atlases. This oc- 
cupation prevents Russia from sending 
troops to Taku, but she is bending all her 
force, apparently, to attack and occupy 
Peking from the north without the help 
of the allies. Then it would be impos- 
sible to dislodge her, for she would not 
give up what she has long determined to 
take. The danger is rapidly increasing 
in central China, and Shanghai and Can- 
ton are not safe. All the surviving mis- 
Sionaries from the interior have been 
summoned to the coast, where possible. 
Reports of the murders of missionaries in 
the interior where they are the only for- 
eigners have been received. A Catholic 
bishop and 200 converts are said to have 
been killed in Mukden. Thus a cable an- 
nounced that five American Board mis- 
sionaries had been massacred in Paoting- 
fu, when three of them were in this coun- 
try, and it is probable that others were in 
Peking, where the missionaries in North 
China had gathered for their annual 
meeting. The Board has 110 Chinese 
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missionaries, of whom about 60 belong to 
North China. The Presbyterians had a 
cable from an equally blundering source 
in Shanghai that half a dozen of their 
missionaries in Paoting-fu had been 
killed, but of those named several are 
known to be in Peking. There are 13 
Presbyterian miSsionaries belonging 
there besides C. V. R. Hodge and wife, 
of Paoting-fu, and Gilbert Reid, the inde- 
pendent missionary and President W. A. 
P. Martin, of the Imperial University. 
The Methodists have a dozen missiona- 
ries in North China, and have as little de- 
tailed knowledge of their safety as the 
other boards. Indeed, those in Peking 
are in the greatest danger, if alive, and 
this is true of hundreds in the interior. 
A multitude of these, like the legation- 
ers, are practical hostages to be killed if 
the allies advance on Peking. The Pow- 
ers have agreed on no commander, and 
it is possible that our General Chaffee 
may be chosen, tho we do not ask it. 
Evidence accumulates that the court and 
army are all against the foreigners, and 
troops have been summoned from the 
central provinces, while fear prevails all 
along the coast, where the naval protec- 
tion is quite insufficient. 
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The Japanese papers give 

ee agg much space to the difficulty 
P between Korea and Japan, 
due to the Korean Emperor’s refusal to 
give audience to the Japanese Minis- 
ter, pending the settlement of the diffi- 
culty caused by the execution of the two 
Korean refugees, Messrs. An and Kwon, 
who had returned from Japan to Korea 
under promise of protection by the Ko- 
rean Emperor. This refusal is almost 
tantamount to a severance of diplomatic 
relations. Messrs. An and Kwon had 
a price put upon their heads. They 
were active members of a reform party 
in Korea, and were accused of having 
been privy to the murder of the Em- 
press of Korea several years ago. The 
statement that they had been extradited 
from Japan at the request of the Korean 
Government is an error. Mr. An, who 
was one of the ablest of Korean public 
men, and had held high offices, is sup- 
posed to have returned with the expecta- 
tion that he would be dealt with leniently 
and allowed to commute imprisonment 
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for a fine. The two men were barbar- 
ously tortured, and then killed. An in- 
teresting story is told by a correspondent 
of a North China paper, who claims to 
have had an interview with Mr. Kwon 
on his passage to Korea. Mr. Kwon is 
reported to have declared that he ex- 
pected to be put to death. He referred 
in conversation to Westerners, such as 
Admiral Nelson, who had given his life 
for his country. And yet, said he, “ we 
in the East sit in selfish contentment and 
see our countries die.” It was not so, he 
said, with Sakyamuni, who left his palace 
and became a poor man. “ Jesus of Gali- 
lee elected to die on the cross for the sins 
of the world. These were acts of the 
gods; but we men, too, have little ways 
in which we can imitate them. To die 
for one’s country my people never heard 
of, and to see such a thing will cause even 
the dullest to think ; and it is to wake my 
countrymen that I die.” Others, he de- 
clared, would follow him. While the 
Japanese Government has insisted upon 
an audience with the Emperor of Korea, 
and has doubtless received one before 
this, the troubles in China have diverted 
public attention froni the matter. 
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There are in Japan 120,963 
enrolled Christians,of whom 
53.924 are Roman Catholics, 
41,808 Protestants and 25,231 Greek 
Catholics. If we include their unen- 
rolled children and other dependents this 
would give about 225,000 souls, or about 
one-half of one per cent. of the popula- 
tion of Japan outside of Formosa. © This 
comparatively small body has already 
furnished 1 Cabinet Minister, 2 Justices 
of the Supreme Court, 2 Speakers of the 
Lower House (one twice elected), be- 
sides several Vice-Ministers of State, 
heads of bureaus, justices of the courts 
of appeals, etc. In the first Diet, the 
Speaker, the Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole, and 11 other members were 
Christians out of a total of 300 members, 
nearly nine times the normal proportion. 
In subsequent Diets the proportion has 
never been less than four times the nor- 
mal. In the present Diet the Speaker 
and 13 other members are Christians, one 
of them elected in a strongly Buddhist 
district by a majority of 5 to 1. In the 
Executive Committee of the great Liberal 
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party last year 2 of the 3 members were 
Christians, and 1 of them this year is a 
Christian. In the army there are 155 
Christian officers, or about 3 per cent.; 
of the 3 largest battle ships 2 are under 
the command of Christian captains. In 
the universities there are many Christian 
instructors and students. Six graduates 
of one of the best government colleges 
are now studying abroad and 5 of them 
are Christians. Three of the great dai- 
lies of Tokio are under the control of 
Christian men, and in several others 
Christians are at the heads of depart- 
ments on the editorial staff. The most 
successful charitable institutions are un- 
der Christian leadership. This promi- 
nence of Christian men is not due to acci- 
dent, but evidently must be attributed to 
the stimulus which is the product of 
Christian faith. Most of these leading 
Christians are Protestants, the effect, 
doubtless, of the emphasis put on educa- 
tion in Protestant missions. 
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At last the British 
have had another great 
success in South 
Africa, and have succeeded in corraling 
and capturing a large burgher force. 
General Hunter has been following and 
trying to surround the Boer army in the 
eastern part of the Orange Free State, 
but it was presumed that they would es- 
cape as usual. But after two sharp 
battles in the Bethlehem hills and Four- 
iesburg, and after attempts to secure fa- 
vorable terms, General Prinsloo sur- 
rendered unconditionally with 5,000 men 
and baggage and artillery. We may prob- 
ably conclude that, as most of his sol- 
diers were from the Orange Free State, 
they were discouraged as to the prospect 
of success, and were glad to end the 
fighting. This success will probably 
pacify the southern republic, and allow a 
further concentration in the Transvaal, 
where Lord Roberts is less successful. 
He has reported an attempt to move east- 
ward, following the Boer army, but they 
were not found, and the expedition was 
given up after severe hardships on ac- 
count of the cold winter weather. Colonel 
Baden Powell is reported as again shut 
up in Rustenburg, some seventy miles 
west of Pretoria, but he is hardly in any 
danger of capture. 


Surrender of 
General Prinsloo 











HE year 1900 has been marked by 
two very important events in the 
field of higher education. The 

first of these was the formal announce- 

ment by President Eliot of Harvard Uni- 
versity in his annual report that by the 

“ progressive diminution ” of the number 

of courses required for the degree of 

Bachelor of Arts, that degree could now 

be taken in three years instead of four. 

The second was the award by President 

Harper of the University of Chicago of a 

quasi-degree in the form of a publicly 

conferred certificate on certain students 
who had pursued their studies for but 
two years in the university. 

The significance of these events lies in 
the fact that they mark the culmination 
of one phase of the assault on the once 
conceded position of the American Col- 
lege and the beginning of a new phase. 

There was a time when the college was 
dominant in the American system of edu- 
cation. The college by the weight of its 
corporate force, the position of its profes- 
sors, and the support of its alumni easily 
outweighed all other influences. It had 
a well defined position and it filled its 
place. It was distinctly the home of 
higher education. Its aim and object 
was the development of the intellectual 
powers and the formation of character. 
Its entrance requirements were, properly 
enough, practical rather than ideal, and 
largely determined by the ability of the 
schools and academies to prepare stu- 
dents for admission to college. Partly 
because of this, but partly also because of 
a sound conception of the field of higher 
education, their earlier years were large- 
ly occupied with studies of a distinctly 
disciplinary nature. Out of these years 
gradually expanded the rich flower of 
college teaching, the broad and compre- 
hensive training in moral, mental and 
material philosophy, in history and other 
branches, inadequate in quantity to en- 
able a student to pretend to mastery in 
any department, but adequate both in 
quantity and quality to enable even the 
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less able students to estimate justly the 
world in which they live and their ca- 
pacity for usefulness in it. Above all, 
the college has prepared men by its moral 
influence to be strong men, men con- 
scious of their debt to society, men capa- 
ble of justly estimating the value of work 
done by others in widely different 
spheres, men aware of their obligations 
as educated men to themselves, their 
country and their God. 

Nothing has more nobly testified to 
the efficiency of the college than the af- 
fection which it has awakened in its grad- 
uates. The love of the American college 
graduate for his alma mater is almost un- 
heard of elsewhere. Its one great paral- 
lel is to be found in the love of English- 
men for—not their university, but their 
school, for Eton, Harrow and Rugby. A 
distinguished English scholar once said 
to me: “ You Americans love your uni- 
versities. We don’t; we love our schools ; 
it is there our characters are formed.” 
He put his finger on a great fact. He 
was confused, as too many are, by our 
false nomenclature. Americans have al- 
ways loved their colleges (and are not 
Eton and Rugby colleges, too, in name, 
tho more correctly classed as public 
schools ?), and not their universities ; and 
they have loved them precisely for the 
reason assigned, that in them their char- 
acters have been formed. 

It was the introduction of the universi- 
ty idea into the American college that be- 
gan the mischief; it is the forcing of the 
university idea to its legitimate conclu- 
sion that is threatening the very exist- 
ence of the college. And the two factors 
in the movement are the few more ag- 
gressively radical universities at the one 
end, and the growing number of rich and 
ambitious preparatory schools at the 
other. 

The university idea was full of a much 
needed demand for more vigor and more 
breadth in the work of the higher educa- 
tion. It gave courage to those who real- 
ized the need of doing away with stereo- 
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typed methods of teaching and _hide- 
bound devotion to certain books and cer- 
tain topics. But it was unfortunate in its 
blind devotion to its one idea of the 
true university, specialization. America 
needed university development. It would 
have been far better if this could have 
been added to the college course, and not 
engrafted into it. But it has been en- 
grafted into the college, and the question 
is a serious one whether the graft is not 
being cared for to the destruction of the 
original wood. 

This makes its appearance in several 
ways. 

In the first place the university ideal 
being always associated with specializa- 
tion, there has been a steady development 
of a series of ideas from this source. 
First, each subject has demanded more 
time ; more time in hours per week, more 
time in years studied in college, more 
time in preparation for college. The re- 
sult has been that each subject has grown 
so great as to threaten the existence of all 
others, and as the point of view of the 
specialist necessarily is concerned with 
the attainment of a thorough knowledge 
of his specialty, the student’s growth and 
development as a man drops out of sight ; 
the one thought is his proficiency in a 
given subject. The necessity of ancillary 
knowledge is of course constantly felt, 
and what is immediately connected with 
the specialty is recognized as a neces- 
sary study and demanded as a co-ordi- 
nate. But many are desirable rather 
than necessary auxiliaries, and the con- 
stant cry is: “Such things should be 
studied in the preparatory schools; it is 
too late for them now.” 

In the second place the professor 
ceases to become a teacher and becomes a 
mere demonstrator. The essential con- 
cern of the true teacher is not with the 
subject taught, but with the person to 
whom it is taught. The teacher, as a 
scholar may be, nay, must be, absorbed 
in the subject of his studies if he is to be- 
come a master. But when the scholar 
becomes a teacher he must be absorbed 
in his pupils if he is to make scholars of 
them. It is the intense personal contact 
that makes the spark of scholarship leap 
from the teacher to the taught. Now, in 
the small laboratory class or the seminary 
the university teacher is a true teacher of 
the highest class, but the same man ab- 
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hors the work of early preparation and 
will have nothing to do with large classes, 
especially if the students are required to 
take the course. 

In the third place, the interest of the 
specialist becomes fixed at an even further 
point from the needs of the beginner. 
He does not want to do work in, let us 
say, general science of an elementary na- 
ture; then he specializes and’ will only 
teach botany, then he becomes absorbed 
in physiological botany only, and will 
have nothing to do with anything else. 
He may be wise and right as a student of 
science, but such views cripple the work 
of the college and restrict the vision of 
the students, who in a large measure see 
with the eyes of their teacher. ; 

In the fourth place, this sweeping esti- 
mate of the needs of a single department 
forces men into one of two attitudes to the 
college’s teaching. It either leads them 
to think their own department so pre-em- 
inent as to make them blind to the just 
claims of others, or it drives them to the 
position that all are equally good if ade- 
quately mastered. Either extreme is fa- 
tal to the best results of college work. 

Under the influence of these tendencies 
in the advocates of the university spirit 
in the American college a great revolu- 
tion has taken place. The standard of 
admission has been raised, elective studies 
have been made almost the rule, lectures 
have supplanted the drill of the recita- 
tion, the studies of the senior year have 
been supplanted by the studies of the pro- 
fessions of law, medicine and theology. 
In all this there has been neither law nor 
reason. Each college has fought for its 
own position. The terrible fear of being 
thought unprogressive has battled with 
the certain ruin of cutting adrift from 
natural feeders among the preparatory 
schools. Much has been done in a wise 
recognition of what was truly progres- 
sive, too much has been done in a blind 
spirit of compromise between conflicting 
views. The university party has not 
lacked for bold and even reckless leader- 
ship. The conservatives being more con- 
cerned with teaching than with educa- 
tional agitation, have scarcely found ade- 
quate public recognition. 

The steady raising of requirements for 
admission to college has put a great 
strain on students and schools. The de- 
mand has been particularly hard on the 








public high schools, asking, indeed, more 
than many parts of the country can afford 
to concede. This has made the age of 
admission to college too great, and has 
aroused a wide discussion as to the ad- 
visability of a college education. Many 
specialists at once took up the cry that 
the college course was too long and too 
diversified. President Harper’s scheme 
may be regarded as a concession to this 
cry. Itmeanstwoyears in college and then 
professional study or business. It means, 
in brief, a college course robbed of its 
best gifts, its two years of broad and lib- 
eral culture, its real worth. 

Here, too, is found the demand for “a 
two-years’ course in biology preparatory 
to the study of medicine,” such as is of- 
fered by one of our universities, and va- 
rious other ingenious contrivances la- 
beled “ just as good, and half the price.” 

But the worst phase of this tendency is 
the effect it has been slowly but surely 
having on the schools. In many sections it 
has been making a sharp cleavage be- 
tween the public high schools and the pri- 
vate preparatory schools. Thus the prin- 
cipal of one of the latter in reply to a cir- 
cular letter of inquiry recently wrote: 
“Raise your requirements as high as you 
wish, we will meet them. We should 
like to see it so that no boy in this State 
could enter college without first taking a 
course in a preparatory school.” Herea 
selfish policy shut a really able man’s eyes 
to the great importance of an unbroken 
and easy course for the capable and in- 
dustrious from the grammar school to 
the university. Another principal, the 
head of one of the most noted schools in 
America, said to me: “The time has 
come when schools like mine must cut 
loose from the colleges, and become, like 
Eton and Harrow, something more than 
mere preparatory schools.” 

Harvard’s action is a real recognition 
of two things ; it is a pity it were not also 
a frank recognition of them. It recog- 
nizes that in forcing the entrance require- 
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ments up to the present point as a prep- 
aration for college Harvard had made a 
mistake. and in the second place, that un- 
der the present conditions preparatory 
schools fitting for Harvard are really do- 
ing freshman work. It is a fair question 
to ask, whether it is not better that the 
well endowed colleges should do fresh- 
man work, rather than the preparatory 
schools. But it is also pertinent to in- 
quire whether this fact is not having a 
real influence on the relation of the boy 
to the school and college. _ The break be- 
tween school and college, if it falls at 
eighteen or earlier, leaves the boy plastic, 
ready for the influences of the higher ed- 
ucation of the college. If it comes sub- 
sequent to eighteen it is likely to find the 
boy already formed into a man. The 
school ideal thenceforth is his ideal. He 
never even sees the ideal of the college, 
but tries to bend and shape the work of 
college to fit the ideal he has brought with 
him. Such men miss the charm and cul- 
ture of college life. If eager to get on 
they make college but an antechamber 
to this or that professional school, not 
the great school for a noble life. If not 
anxious to get on, they make it but a 
place of play, of idle luxury or foolish 
sport. 

It is with no small risk to the ideal of 
a college of ample leisure and adequate 
resources, pledged to the pursuit of the 
highest truth and the inculcation of the 
loftiest principles, that the largest uni- 
versities and the richest preparatory 
schools join hands to reduce the time al- 
lotted by general consent to the college. 
The college, strong in its community of 
interests between teachers and students, 
rich in its traditions of intellectual and 
moral vigor, happy in the affection of its 
host of useful and successful graduates, 
needs no apologist, but it may need ere 
long more. active and united defense if 
it is not to be curtailed in its courses and 
robbed of its best years. 


Easton, Pa, 



















































































































































































President McKinley and Peace“ 
By the Hon. Andrew D. White, LL.D., 


Unirep STaTEs AMBASSADOR TO GERMANY. 


S to President McKinley’s faithful- 
ness to his pledges to do all in his 
power to maintain peace with other 

nations, I can speak on one point from 
personal knowledge, and I wish to put on 
record here and now, that, from first to 
last, the present President has stood for 
most kindly relations between the United 
States and Germany. From first to last 
my instructions from the present admin- 
istration have tended to keep down every 
germ of ill feeling and develop every 
germ of peace. It was felt at Washing- 
ton, and justly felt, that whatever diversi- 
ties of opinion might arise between the 
United States and Germany, right would 
be done in due time, and that the most 
important thing was to keep those two 
great nations in the good relations which 
have been traditional between them ever 
since the formation of our Government. 
It was felt that thus every question arising 
between them should be discussed dispas- 
sionately ; that business rivalries need not 
engender hostilities, and that because two 
merchants or manufacturers or even two 
nations are competing with each other it 
does not follow that they must attack 
each other or even hate each other. 

Nor was this friendly spirit toward the 
German Government on the part of Mr. 
McKinley’s administration limited to 
manufacturing and commercial rivalries. 
Various other questions arose. Take, for 
example, the Samoan question, which 
-was at one time so threatening, but is 
now forgotten. There were three beau- 
tiful islands, one with rich. plantations 
and fair prospects of trade, one with per- 
haps the best harbor in the Pacific; but 
the other possessed only fine scenery— 
which, unfortunately, has no market 
value. But there were three parties 
claiming them, and the two valuable is- 
lands could not well be distributed be- 
tween them; there were not enough is- 
lands “to go round.” There were two 
rival chiefs, one supported by Germany 





*From a Fourth of July address at Leipzig before the 
American Colony and the American students,—Epiror. 
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and the other by the United States and 
Great Britain. There were two different 
sorts of missionaries belonging to two 
rival creeds. There were two rival na- 
tive armies, with guns in their hands and 
anxious to use them. There were three 
rival consuls, each more or less under the 
influence of what Prince Bismarck once 
referred to as the “furor consularis;” 
there was an American Chief Justice with 
powers enormous but hazy; there was a 
Swiss who at times yielded to an ungov- 
ernable desire to break the Chief Justice’s 
windows; and there was a German Presi- 
dent of the Municipality of Apia. who in- 
sisted that the enormous powers of the 
Chief Justice were not great enough to 
punish this window breaker. There were 
naval captains of the three nations each 
rightly determined that his own Govern- 
ment should receive no detriment. Never 
was there a finer field for the rhetoric, 
oratory and imagination of news-makers 
and pessimists. They predicted war, and 
for a time there was war—war which cost 
several valuable lives—and there were 
not wanting in each nation people who 
insisted that the national honor required 
each nation to spread it and to make it 
big enough and bloody enough to be 
worthy of the three great peoples con- 
cerned. Mr. McKinley, like those rep- 
resenting the other two powers, resisted 
all such advisers; he took a plain, com- 
mon sense course, with the result that a 
division took place satisfactory to all par- 
ties. Germany received the island which 
she specially desired in view of her colo- 
niai traditions, the United States received 
what is probably the best harbor in‘ the 
Pacific, and Great Britain received suit- 
able compensation elsewhere. From first 
to last in all this matter, as in so many 
others, President McKinley in his in- 
structions regarding the negotiations 
between the two countries, while insist- 
ing upon what was just and right for the 
United States, showed a kindly feeling 
toward Germany which disarmed all en- 
mity. This has been acknowledged again 





and again by the German Government. 

And here | may mention that the Pres- 
ident showed the same _ characteristics 
during the Peace Conference at The 
Hague. The results of that Conference 
were of infinitely more value than most 
people yet realize. It greatly increased 
the means of deferring and preventing 
war ; it provided a tribunal of arbitration 
admirably constituted ; it diminished the 
horrors of war by the extension of the 
Geneva rules from warfare on land to 
warfare on sea; and it greatly improved 
the laws of war in the direction of hu- 
manity. In spite of the clouds of war 
now hanging over the world these provi- 
sions will yet be recognized as agreat gain 
for peace between all nations. They will 
yet have a profound and lasting effect. 
In all this, from first to last, Mr. McKin- 
ley took a deep interest. As the Presi- 
dent of the American Delegation, I speak 
of what I know. Under instructions 
sanctioned by him, we were provided 
probably with a more comprehensive 
scheme for arbitration than was any other 
delegation, and, as showing his keen in- 
terest in everything making for peace be- 
tween nations, I may mention that on 
one occasion when an action of the Com- 
mission had been misconstrued, he him- 
self ordered a telegram sent us calling at- 
tention to a possible danger. I assert 
therefore, as a fact susceptible of. proof 
to all who care for proof, that so 
far as Germany at least is con- 
cerned no President of the United States 
has ever more fully redeemed the promise 
to do his best to maintain peaceful rela- 
tions with other powers. 

But it may he said that there was an 
exception—the war with Spain. I an- 
swer simply that it was an exception 
which proved the rule. Let us look dis- 
passionately at the record. I will simply 
remind you of facts which any of you 
who gave attention to public affairs must 
have marked as they occurred. At first 
and as long as possible the President 
stood for peace. On all sides were dema- 
gogs insisting upon war, and, loudest 
among them, those who had steadily re- 
fused to vote the sums necessary to put 
the country in condition for war, and who 
after war was declared criticised and 
hampered the President in every step he 
took.’ He withstood them quietly, firm- 
ly, steadily. Everything that could be 
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done to prevent the war he did, but at last 
it became inevitable. He was _ wise 
enough to wait until he knew that he had 
the entire country behind him—to wait 
until he could feel in his own good right 
arm the combined force of the entire 
American people. When that time came, 
when every effort for peace was exhaust- 
ed, he took the lead and war was de- 
clared. He pressed it with wonderful 
vigor. The air was full of malignant 
prophecies, both at home and abroad, but 
he met the emergency quietly, manfully, 
energetically, by land and sea. A great 
force was extemporized and set at work, 
and, short as was the. war, it made noble 
additions to our annals. What Ameri- 
can heart does not beat more proudly as 
he thinks of the career of Admiral 
Dewey, of Colonel Roosevelt, and of their 
compeers in the army and navy, east and 
west. In a wonderfully short space of 
time he brought the war to a successful 
close. As we iook back upon it all, how 
great seems the achievement! How pet- 
ty the blemishes! Where so many ap- 
pointments were instantly to be made, 
some necessarily proved unsatisfactory ; 
where so many men were suddenly called 
upon to take positions of unaccustomed 
responsibility some blemishes and some 
blunders were inevitable. But, looking 
back over the whole, all these disappear, 
and my belief is that this achievement, in 
which the President led, is one which his- 
tory wiil pronounce most creditable to 
him and to the country. But it is said 
that the President is seeking to drag or 
force the country into a policy of “ Im- 
perialism.” At the outset there is some- 
thing in this charge which does not very 
perfectly harmonize with other charges, 
for in one breath we are told that he is a 
despot trying to drag or force the people 
of the country into an imperial policy of 
his own, and in the next we lear that he 
has no policy; that he weakly listens to 
learn what course people generally take 
and that he servilely follows them. But 
taking the charge as it stands, there can 
be no doubt that a considerable number 
of excellent and thoughtful people have 
been influenced by it, and among them 
some who have deservedly stood among 
the highest in our public councils. Their 
characters I revere, their services I re- 
spect, but to the great number who have 
taken up this charge as a political cry, I 
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have little to say. As to their good faith, 
I am profoundly skeptical. I feel cer- 
tain, and I think those who have paid 
much attention to American politics will 
be equally convinced, that had Mr. Mc- 
Kinley hauled down the American flag in 
Cuba, in the Philippine Islands, and in 
Porto Rico; had he left their populations 
to anarchy and endless internecine war; 
had he left them in the hands of their old 
rulers, or if, having dissolved their alle- 
giance to their old rulers, he had then de- 
serted them and left them to the tender 
mercies of any other great power ambi- 
tious to extend its dominions, these very 
men who now denounce him as a tyrant 
and a usurper would have denounced 
him as a traitor and a coward. This is 
so evident that I cannot consider any re- 
ply to their charges necessary. - 

But to the more thoughtful, earnest 
and patriotic class of those who dread 
these new responsibilities, I would say a 
few words. I would myself have pre- 
ferred that we might have escaped these 
new responsibilities. But things are as 
they are. Call it chance, call it fate, call 
it Providence, call it what you will, these 
responsibilities are upon us. New con- 
siderations are pressed upon us by the 
tremendous upheaval in China. Four 
hundred millions of people are evidently 
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to be brought into new relations with us 
and the world. - The question is not what 
was best two years ago; it is what is best 
now. And as things stand to-day I feel 
that the destinies of those countries 
where our flag has been recently raised, 
and all the vast questions coming upon 
us in the East, are infinitely safer in the 
hands of President McKinley than in 
those of the men who, pursuant to the 
basest maxims of party politics, have con- 
stantly attacked and hampered him. 

I know of no acts or utterances of the 
President which stand in the way of free- 
dom to the population of the islands 
whenever they shall make anything like a 
proper beginning. On the contrary, he 
is pledged to aid them in all such efforts, 


and I believe that he will keep this pledge 


as he has kept his other pledges. I ap- 
peal to the sober second thought. The 
period on which we are now entering 
may give us the glory of having re- 
deemed the populations of these new ter- 
ritories, or it may give us a severe and 
salutary lesson. But in any case, I pre- 
fer to confront the future under the lead 
of a man like our present President rather 
than under those who have so steadily 
displayed their ability by cheap criticism 
rather than by effective aid. 


BERLIN, GERMANY 


Ashes of Roses. 


By Martha McCulloch-Williams. 


E have forgotten the dew; 
We have. forgotten the dawn, 
The clouds that sailed in the blue, 
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The rustling of the corn; 
The faithful rain, the fickle wind, 
The stars in rhythmic rune, 
Almost the sun, the splendid sun, 
Lord of the golden June. 


So low, so sere we lie, 
Ashes that fear a breath; 
The lightest dream slips by— 
Even the dream of death. 
Sigh of the fickle wooing wind, 
Soul of the faithful rain, 
Nor thrills nor stirs our dusty heaps— 
Dust knows not joy nor pain, 


But, hist! The nightingale! 
He sings the old, old song! 

Clear shining fills the vale— 
In pulsing vital throng 

We blush, we burn, we dance, 
Over the wide world’s rim 

The wooing wind in thralled trance 
Bears our hearts’ breath to him. 


Forgotten are night and rime, 
Sighing and sob, and tear, 
And the wedding bells in chime, 
And the kiss that left us sere. 
We are roses, roses red, 
We are roses, roses white, 
The years in their dust are dead 
When the nightingale sings through 
night. 
New York City, 





T was natural that Holmes, poet,’ es- 
sayist, novelist, physician, believer 
in heredity, should be quick to ob- 

serve the tendency of city breeding. He 
says, “I am satisfied that such a set of 
black-coated, stiff-jointed, soft-muscled, 
paste-complexioned youth as we can 
boast in our Atlantic cities never before 
sprang from loins of Anglo-Saxon line- 
age.” “ Boxing is rough play,” says he, 
“but not too rough for a hearty young 
fellow. Anything is better than this 
white-blooded degeneration to which we 
all tend.” 

It is generally conceded that the coun- 
try-bred boy has made for himself a 
strong record. Necessity, difficulties, ef- 
fort, struggle, are essential factors in 
maintaining a vigorous stock. City life 
can be shown to lack certain essential ele- 
ments in the training of a vigorous man- 
hood. This fact becomes extremely im- 
portant in view of the present drift to- 
ward the city, and the marvelous in- 
crease of the means to make life easy. 

The old, ungraded, district school is 
often given credit for the success of the 
country-born. The country boy’s suc- 
cess in the world has been attained, not 
because of the ungraded country school, 
but in spite of it, .The real cause lies in 
the home life on the farm, and not in the 
district school. Through that life these 
elements of character are directly cul- 
tivated: fearlessness, pluck, self-reliance, 
activity, responsibility, patience, endur- 
ance, judgment. The boy becomes con- 
scious of the necessity and dignity of la- 
bor, aggressive in the pursuit of his pur- 
poses; he gains skill to contrive various 
ways to meet difficulties, and a ready use 
of his physical powers. Here are the 
foundations of a vigorous character. 
Without these how shall success be at- 
tained ? The boy may not, indeed, react 
against his environment. He will sur- 
mount his difficulties and grow thereby 
in manliness, or, failing to react against 
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them, he will live unresponsive and dead 
to progress. 

Upon the farm, labor is dignified; to 
rich and poor alike it is honorable. It 
calls for the application of intelligence. 
It is no mere tending of machines, to be 
assumed at the strident, imperious call 
of the whistle, to be dropped without in- 
terest the instant the whistle blows again. 
The child sees it not only honorable, but 
a necessity. Seed must be sown for the 
harvest, but before the sowing the plough 
must break the ground. Live stock must 
be fed, and the living animals appeal to 
his loving care. Fires must be supplied 
with fuel, that the household may. enjoy 
the comforts of the fireside. However 
unwillingly he may sometimes appear to 
go about his toil, he never doubts the jus- 
tice nor the honor of labor. 

Your farm boy has_ responsibilities 
placed upon him, and his judgment is cul- 
tivated. He must rise early enough to 
get his chores done before school; he 
must get back and attend to them after 
school. There is wood for him to split 
and get in; there are cows to be milked, 
stables to be cleaned, live stock to be fed. 
He must push ahead with his work to get 
it done in time. He must feed judicious- 
ly, he must milk clean, so that the cows 
shall not go dry. He feels that he shares 
some of the responsibility for the susten- 
ance of the family. 

He becomes self-reliant, because he 
finds in himself power to do. Ox and 
horse are obedient to his will. The 
tough knot will yield at last to his vig- 
orous axe. Where he sows, the green 
crops spring up and grow to maturity. 
He endures cold, heat and fatigue with 
fortitude. For his labor he is rewarded 
with strength of body. He must learn 
to manage and repair the farm imple- 
ments and machines. He is compelled to 
be a “handy” man. The farm has fur- 
nished a training of the vigorous mind 
and body in that “just familiarity be- 
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twixt mind and things,” which Bacon so 
aptly stated to be the object of education. 

What has the ordinary city boy to com- 
pare with all this in his training? The 
upper classes of the ancient cities were 
compelled by the necessities of war to be 
trained in a vigorous fashion. The con- 
tinental nations still pass their men 
through the physical training incident to 
their standing armies. In America with 
years of peace there is little impulse to- 
ward physical training from this source. 
If future generations are to be vigorous, 
their training must consciously aim to 
secure the same results as were formerly 
compelled by necessity. We cannot de- 
pend upon the same training, conditions 
of life have changed so vastly. The boy 
of the village or small city a generation 
ago had much more in common with the 
country boy than the boy of to-day. He 
milked the family cow and drove it to 
pasture. He fed the horse, cleaned the 
stable, sawed and split wood, weeded the 
garden, rose in a cold room in winter ; he 
learned to endure, and work patiently, 
and stick until the job was done. But 
now it is hard to find for the city boy en- 
durances and tasks and responsibilities. 
There is no more sawing and splitting of 
wood; the family garden is not so much 
in evidence; the cow with her bare-foot 
driver is little seen in the outer streets; 
the furnace provides a few ashes to be 
removed daily, but it warms the house 
throughout, and there is no more endur- 
ance of the old, stinging cold. Com- 
fortable school houses are provided, and 
it is aimed to have the boy sit quietly for 
five or six hours a day. What an educa- 
tion may be here in laziness and irrespon- 
sibility! As the conditions of life have 
changed so marvelously, it is all impor- 
tant that the education of the child of to- 
day shall prepare him to live without loss 
of vigor in the new conditions before him. 

What can be supplied in place of those 
elements in the old life of the people 
which gave an all around training? The 
new training must be both industrial and 
physical. It must be industrial, not alone 
on account of the elements of character 
which such an education gives, but be- 
cause of the new struggle impending be- 
tween the nations, the commercial con- 
flict. In 1866 Austria learned that a bet- 
ter education of the common people was 
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needed to maintain her military prestige ; 
in 1870 France learned the lesson. To- 


day England is learning that her indus- 


trial supremacy depends upon the same 
thing. “Made in Germany ”—stamped 
both on the manufactured article sold 
over the counter in London and on the 
face of the youth in the counting house 
—here is an object lesson too plain to. be 
overlooked. Such has been the progress 
in Germany in industrial education that 
to educate our people as well would re- 
quire in this country 1,000 university 
professors and instructors, and 10,000 
students of the highest branches of tech- 
nical work; 1,000 college professors and 
15,000 students in technical schools 
studying for superior positions in the 
arts, and 20,000 teachers in trade and 
manual training schools instructing 400,- 
ooo pupils, preparing to become skilled 
workmen. 
ural advantages of our country and the 
more extraordinary general intelligence 
and enterprise of its citizens can possi- 
bly prevent all this from telling fatally 
against us in the course of time, when the 
inevitable competition of thé world shall 
affect us. From the time of Luther 
Germany has laid hold mightily upon the 
development of her people through her 
schools. All of progressive Europe has 
been affected by her example. 

Here is something which aims to sup- 
ply some of the training given by the 
farm. Manual education has been said 
to be the great triumph of the new edu- 
cation. Labor is dignified, the body is 
set to work, eye and hand and brain to- 
gether. Acquaintance is made with 
physical difficulties to be overcome. 
Judgment is cultivated. 
men who are “ handy ” and who have the 
power to grasp any manual occupation. 
Most people will have to labor with the 
body. An education which is wholly 
mental leaves out a most important part. 
When the life of the people does not pro- 
vide that part, it must be made an aim of 
the school. In this country the impor- 
tance of the matter is beginning to be ap- 
preciated, and manual education is fast 
securing a firm hold. 

Much more, however, is demanded 
than can be found in industrial educa- 
tion to fully develop the qualities of 
courage, pluck, grit, endurance and ac- 
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tivity: “here should be something to di- 
rectly counteract that tendency to laziness 
which arises through the enforced bod- 
ily inactivity of the school hours. It is 
a mistake to educate children into the 
disposition to’ avoid-any sweat-producing 
activity. ‘The value of the ordinary men- 
tal studies in the development of charac- 
ter is not at all to be depreciated; but 
they will not satisfy this demand nor 
will industrial education supply all -the 
need. 

In physical education are to be found 
forces which will meet the demand. - The 
Greeks rise at: once to mind as a nation 
where physical training made a vigorous 
race, whose mental power enabled them 
to place their largest impress on the 
world’s history. Physical training, to 
meet the need, must take sufficient time 
daily throughout the whole course of a 
child’s school life; and while, for a large 
part, taking advantage of the play spirit, 
be not afraid of downright work. It 
should be under the control in every city 
of an expert physical director. He 
should, indeed, where possible, be a phy- 
sician especially trained for this purpose. 
To him should be intrusted the physical 
oversight of the children, including the 
testing for defects of sight and hearing, 
and examination for spinal curvature, or 
any deformity, as well as for contagious 
diseases; but not, of course, the treat- 
ment, which belongs to the family phy- 
sician. He should prepare the course of 
exercises to properly develop children, 
and should adapt work to abnormal 
cases. ’ 

The old, open-air recess, now to a very 
large extent discarded, appeals to us still 
because of its free exercise in the open 
ar. One could not wish its return, as 
it was with its opportunities for evil as- 
sociations, its over-exercise of the too- 
exuberant, or further opportunity for 
physical resting of the lazy, as well as 
its danger to health by exposure of the 
child half-protected in inclement weather. 
But there should be open air exercise in 
connection with.the school. The school 
hours may be profitably lengthened to in- 
clude the time necessary for physical 
training. There should be a gymna- 
sium, properly fitted, connected with 


every school, and all necessary apparatus, 
selected for the work suited to the age of 
the children. No child should be ex- 

_cused from taking part, because of mere 
aversion to physical activity: Children 
not fitted for some exercises should be ex- 
cused. Aside from the exercises specif- 
ically designed, there should be games 
which bring out manliness, as well as the 
bodily powers. 

Football, on account of its violence and 
rough character, has been a subject of 
much complaint ; but in the English pub- 
lic school, where it must be played by 
every able bodied boy, it has been the 
means of developing the man of energy 
and pluck. It is not impossible that the 
game might be so regulated as to ex- 
clude its dangers. The worst feature of 
either baseball or football is not the vio- 
lence, but the fact that in America they 
have become so much the sole possession 
of experts and champions. Scarcely any- 
thing can be so demoralizing to youth as 
the giving over of sports to a few and 
placing upon them the responsibility of 
securing the success demanded by their 
backers. A careful, scientific training of 
every child could be made to discounte- 
nance this sort of thing. Football, base- 
ball, the tug of war, and other vigorous 
sports, which have in them the element of 
contest, should be made a part of the 
physical training of every boy at the 
proper age. 

Such an education will cost more than 
the old merely mental training of the 
schools. But the people will not object 
to the additional expense when they come 
to realize that the results are more than 
worth the money ; that the mind responds 
more vigorously while the physical pow- 
ers and health increase. Those who have 
charge of masses of children, as they 
come from all sorts of homes, are im- 
pressed by the bad physical condition of 
an extremely large part of them. They 
come ill-fed, even from homes of the 
well-to-do. They come with narrow, 
sunken chests, and projecting shoulder 
blades. Very little well directed and suf- 
ficient effort is yet made to develop them 
into vigorous condition. Their need 
cries continually for help. 

Trnaca, N.Y, 
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VIEW OF SHORES OF PAGO PAGO BAY 


The United States-in Samoa — 
By Commander Benjamin F. Tilley, U. S. N., 


CoMMANDANT OF UniTED STaTEs Navat STATION AT TuTUILA, AND THE First GOVERNOR OF AMERICAN SAMOA, 


N 1872, while. cruising in the South 
Seas in command of the United 
States. ship “‘ Narragansett,” Com- 

mander Richard W.. Meade sailed into 
the harbor of Pago Pago in the Island of 
Tutuila, Samoa. - He was impressed with 
its great value as a commercial and naval 








port of Pago Pago as a naval station. 
Shortly afterward the American flag was 
hoisted at the village of Pago Pago by 
the HighChief Manga, but the natives of 
the other parts of the island objected. A 
war ensued, and as Manga was. not sup- 
ported by the United States he was de- 


ENTRANCE TO PAGO PAGO HARBOR FROM INSIDE 


port, and at once commenced negotia- 
tions with the natives to secure it for the 


United States. Commander Meade was 
of a very ardent and impetuous nature, 
and he did not go through the formality 
of waiting to get the approval of his 
Government, but at once made an agree- 
ment or treaty with the high chief, 
Manga of Pago Pago, to allow the Amer- 
ican flag to be hoisted, and to give the 
United States the privilege of using the 


feated, and the flag was hauled: down. 
Yet the seeds of American influence had 
been sown, and in 1878 the United States 
made a treaty with Samoa by which she 
secured the right to use the shores of 
Pago-Pago Bay for a- naval station. 

All. through the 28 years which have 
elapsed since Commander Meade visited 
Tutuila, it has been: well understood by 
all other nations that the United States 
would at some time clatm her rights and 
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establish a station at Pago Pago. This 
general knowledge growing from the act 
of Commander Meade in 1872 has kept 
the nations of Europe from taking -pos- 
session of this magnificent harbor during 
a period of flag hoisting when nearly 
every other island in the Pacific has been 
appropriated by them. And now, in the 
fullness of time, through various political 
changes in Samoa and with the full con- 
sent of Great Britain and Germany, the 
two great Powers who have interests 
there, the United States acquires the Sa- 
moan Islands east of 171°, west longi- 
tude, for the purpose of establishing her 
naval station at Pago Pago. 

The Government has wisely acquired 
the whole of the Island of Tutuila, and 


the islands of the Manua group 60 miles ° 


east of it, for the port of Pago Pago 
would be untenable in the case of war if 
the native population of the island were 
under a foreign Power. So also the Is- 
lands of Manua form a strategic posi- 
tion to windward and threaten Tutuila, 
while they themselves are comparatively 
difficult to attack on account of the dan- 
gerous surf which beats upon the islands 
on all sides. 

On April 17th, 1900, the American 
flag was hoisted at Pago Pago with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. The proclama- 
tion of the President announcing that the 
authority and protection of the United 
States was extended over the Islands of 
Tutuila and Manua was read, then an 
address from the native chiefs was pre- 
sented to the Commandant giving up 
their rights of sovereignty in the Island 
of Tutuila, and expressing their joy that 
the United States had at last taken pos- 
session of the island; then followed re- 
ligious exercises and afterward “Old 
Glory ” was run up amid the booming of 
cannon from the United States ship 
“ Abarenda” and the German warship 
“Cormoran,” which came from Apia to 
participate in the ceremonies. 

For two days following the natives 


were in high glee; they indulged in. 


dances, feasts and sports to their hearts’ 
content, and ate so much pig that it is a 
wonder that they survived. In the after- 
noon following the flag hoisting there 
was given to the commandant a taalolo 
by all the people of Tutuila, led by their 
chiefs. And now it will be interesting to 


know what these islands are that the 
United States has acquired, what kind of | 
people inhabit them and what they cre 
good for. 

The Navigators’ Islands, of which the 
native name is Samoa, are situated be- 
tween 168° and 173°, west longitude, and 
13° 30 and 14° 30, south latitude. There 
are ten islands in the group which are in- 
habited—viz., Savau, Apolima, Manono, 
Upolu, Tutuila, Aunu’u, Nuntele, Tau, 
Ofu and Olesenga. Rose Island, sev- 
enty miles east of Tau, belongs to the 
group, but is uninhabited. Manua, which 
comprises the three most easterly islands 
that are inhabited—viz., Ofu, Olesenga 
and Tau, was discovered in 1722 by Ja- 
cob Roggerwein, a Dutch navigator. 

His description of the islands identi- 
fies the Manua group as the ones discov- 
ered by him. In 1768 the French nav- 
igator, M. de Bougainville, visited Ma- 
nua and soon afterward discovered Tu- 
tuila and sighted Upolu. In 1791 La 
Perouse visited and determined the posi- 
tions of all the islands in the Samoan 
group. 

The arrival of the white discoverers at 
these islands in a big ship with sails 
filled the old Samoans with astonish- 
ment and awe. They had thought, until 
that time, that they and the inhabitants of 
a few other groups were the only human 
beings in existence. They imagined that 
the world was flat, and that it rested on 
a pillar ascending from the regions be- 
low, while the sky was supposed to cover 
them as a canopy which reached to the 
distant horizon and joined it. The in- 
habitants of the other islands resembled 
them in person, and came to them in 
canoes, and, until that time, they had 
never seen a white man. They named 
these marvelous visitors papalangi (sky 
bursters), for they said that they must 
either have burst through the clouds with 
their ship or else, lifting them up, passed 
beneath them to reach the islands—all 
foreigners are still called papalangi in 
Samoa. 

The United States has acquired all of 
the Samoan Islands east of 171°, west 
longitude. Their names are as follows: 
Tutuila, Aunu’u, Ofu, Olesenga, Tau and 
Rose Island. All the other Samoan Is- 
lands have been taken by Germany. The 
Island of Tutuila is the smallest of the 
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principal islands, and is about forty miles 
east of the eastern end of Upolu. It is 
considered the most beautiful of all. It 
is seventeen miles long and about five or 
six miles wide, with a range of moun- 
tains running its whole length. From 
this mountain range spurs at all angles 
run down to the seashore forming little 
coves and valleys in which the Samoan 
villages are situated. The whole island 
is densely covered with forest and bush. 
The coast line of Tutuila is very bold and 
irregular, and the coral reef does not ex- 
tend all around the island. Impelled by 
the strong southeast trade winds the surf 
beats, without ceasing, upon the iron 
bound coast on the south side of this is- 
land. At many points on this coast 
caverns have been formed in the rock by 
the action of the billows with openings 
on the level ground far inland. The ad- 
vancing waves rush into these caves and 
force the water and confined air through 
the upright shafts with great force, and 
the spray rises to great hights. As one 
sails along the coast the feathery spray 
rising high in the air resembles gusts of 
smoke from powder explosions. 


Tutuila is an old volcano, and the 
crater forms the grand harbor of Pago 


Pago. This is one of the most beautiful 
and valuable harbors in the whole world, 
and is situated almost in the center of the 
island. It is entirely landlocked with the 
entrance at the southern side. The sur- 
rounding hills rise in’ some places two 
thousand feet in hight and form a con- 
tinuous barrier and protection against 
hurricanes or an enemy. It is a safe 
harbor of refuge during the hurricane 
season, and could easily be fortified so as 
to be impregnable. There are only two 
narrow and difficult trails leading over 
the mountains which surround the har- 
bor. There is sufficient anchorage ground 
for a great number of large vessels. The 
appearance of the harbor inside is like a 
Swiss lake surrounded by high moun- 
tains with thick forest reaching to the 
very summits. This is the only harbor 
worthy of the name in the whole Samoan 
group, and its great importance arises 
from this fact. Indeed, there is no*other 
harbor in all the South Seas to compare 
with it in beauty or usefulness. 

There are three villages situated on 
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this bay—Pago Pago, Faga Toga and 
Aua. Near the village of Faga Toga, on 
the southern side, the United States are 
constructing an extensive steel pier and 
coal sheds to contain a large supply of 
coal.. The mail steamers running be- 
tween San Francisco and the Colonies 
now stop at Apia each way, but it is prob- 
able that this fall, when several large 
new steamers are to be put on the line, 
they will make Pago Pago their stopping 
place. No shipmaster likes to take his 
ship,to Apia, which has a miserable and 
dangerous harbor. The remembrance of 
the terrible shipwrecks in that harbor 
during the hurricane of 1889 will long re- 
main to worry and alarm all sailors who 
visit Apia during the bad. season. An- 
other .reason why the harbor of Pago 
Pago is valuable is because it is directly 
on the route from San Francisco to the 
Colonies, and forms a most convenient 
stopping place. It is 4,000 miles from 
San Francisco, 2,000 miles from Hono- 
lulu, 1,600 miles from Auckland, New 
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Zealand, and 2,500 miles from Sydney, 
Australia. It -will be of much greater 
importance than it is now when the Nic- 
aragua Canal is completed. 

About sixty miles east of Tutuila is the 
nearest island of the Manua group, Ofu, 
containing an area of ten square miles 
and about five hundred inhabitants. It 
is a rough mountainous island covered 
with verdure. Separated from Ofu by 
a channel about a quarter of a mile wide 
is the Island of Olesenga. This island 
contains about twenty-four square miles, 
and has about five hundred inhabitants, 
it is a high rocky island about three miles 
long and precipitous on all sides. On 
the south side close to the shore a preci- 
pice rises abruptly to the hight of thir- 
teen hundred feet, and on a narrow strip 
of land between its foot and the sea is 
the principal village. In times of war the 
natives desert the villages on the shore 
and go up on the plateau eighteen hun- 
dred feet above, where they are perfectly 
safe from attack. Six miles further 
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east is Tau, the largest island of this 
group, having about one hundred square 
miles and one thousand inhabitants. 
Here, altho the island belongs to a Sa- 
moan group, the people have until this 
time had a king of their own and their 
own laws. Being far away and to the 
windward of the other: islands, the na- 
tives of Tau have not mixed in the pol- 
itics of the other islands, and have not 
known much of the rest of the world. 
They have taken no part in the fights 
which have occurred near Apia during 
the past fifteen years, but have remained 
quietly in their islands with almost the 
same ideas as to the limits of the world 
that their ancestors had when the first 
discoverers arrived. The London Mis- 
sionary Society, which has had its mis- 
sionaries in these islands since 1830, has 
done a wonderful work in Manua. At 
the time of the arrival of the first mis- 
sionary the natives of this group were 
cannibals, and it was dangerous to land 
on the islands. Now nearly every in- 
habitant of Manua is a professing Chris- 
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tian, and all the hillsides resound morn- 
ing and evening with hymns of praise to 
God. And yet the people here still re- 
tain with regard to the king many super- 
stitious and heathen customs. Until very 
recently they have not allowed him to 
drink water, bathe in the sea, or walk 
about from one village to another for 
fear that some misfortune would befall 
the community. When he went from 
one place to another, he was carried on 
a stretcher, which was covered over so 
that no one could see him. If by any 
chance he got into an altercation with 
another person and raised his hand in a 
threatening way, this was a signal for any 
native standing near him to kill his op- 
ponent. The Royal family of Samoa 
originated in this island, and as it is 
claimed that all the Polynesians are de- 
scended from some Samoans who emi- 
grated to the other islands of the Pacific; 
it becomes of great historical interest. 
The present king of Manua (Tui Ma- 
nua) is an able and enlightened man, 
who was educated at the college of the 
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_ London Missionary Society at Malua. 
He is trying to abolish many of the 
heathen customs, but is opposed by many 
of the old and ignorant people. This is 
not strange, as the only vessel which has 
visited these islands recently, besides a 
few small trading’ craft, is the missionary 
steamer “ John Williams,” which calls 
only once a year and remains only a day 
or two. Consequently the people live en- 
tirely to themselves, and there has been 
no strong and diverting outside influ- 
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States ship “ Abarenda,” taking with mie 
all the high chiefs of Tutuila for the pur- 
pose of extending to them a cordial in- 
vitation to attend. Upon our anchoring 
off the village of Tau, the natives, who 
had not seen a ship for a year were much 
alarmed and many of them fled to. the 
“ bush.” =: 
Immediately upon my arrival I in- 
formed the Tui Manua that I wished to 
meet all the chiefs on the following day 
as I ‘had something important to tell 
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ence to lead them away from their nar- 
row traditions. However, the king open- 
ly disregards many of the old customs, 
and -now that liberty has begun to en- 
lighten these poor people, they will soon 
all pass away and Christianity will have 
undisputed sway. 

As I was anxious that some of the na- 
tives of Manua should participate in the 
ceremonies attending the hoisting of the 
American flag at Pago Pago on April 
17th last, I proceeded to the Island of 
Tau on the 11th of April with the United 
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them. I received a polite answer, and a 
fono or meeting was arranged for 
the following morning. I attended this 
fono, accompanied by a _ number of 
my officers. The meeting was conducted 
with great ceremony. All the principal 
chiefs were seated in a circle on the floor 
of the native house, on which mats had 
been spread. The Tui Manua kept me 
waiting a little while, but finally arrived 
accompanied by a conch shell band. He 
was very dignified, but seemed cordial at 
first. Before any business could be con- 















ducted fully two hours was taken up with 
mixing and drinking kava, which is 
universally used by the Samoans on all 
occasions of ceremony. The kava root is 
pounded in a stone mortar, or grated, and 
then mixed with water in a large bowl 
and served in a cocoanut cup by a young 
virl, Formerly the kava was always 
chewed, and this practice is still common 
among the natives. The person of the 
highest rank is served with kava first, and 
then the others according to, their re- 
spective degrees of importance.- A 
“ talking man ” sings out the name of the 
person who is to be served. When chiefs 
are drinking kava in a house it is consid- 
ered a great insult for any one to pass by 
the house without making some sign of 
observance. 
ing a burden or an umbrella, he must 
lower the burden to the ground and lower 
the umbrella. If riding a horse he must 
dismount and walk past. Failure to ob- 
serve these ceremonies has at times 
caused “ war” in Samoa. But at last the 
kava was drunk and we were ready for 
business. 

The Tui Manua addressed me very 
courteously, giving me a hearty welcome 
to his island, but at the same time he gave 
me plainly to understand that he did not 
wish any interference with his “ king- 
dom.” He and his people seemed to 
think that they formed an independent 
nation, which was quite able to care for 
itself. They ignored the fact that the 
three great Powers had protected them 
for many years. In reply to the remarks 
of Tui Manua I handed him a copy of the 
President’s proclamation, announcing 
the sovereignty and protection of the 
United States over the islands, and had it 
translated to the assembled chiefs. I 
then spoke to them, urging them to ac- 
cept the new government and to co-op- 
erate with me in improving their condi- 
tion in life. I pointed out the many ad- 
vantages which would result from hav- 
ing the protection of a great Christian 
nation, and told them that without some 
such protection they were liable to be 
badly treated by lawless persons or un- 
scrupulous nations, just as the Easter 
Islind natives had been treated some 
years ago. But they shook their heads 
in dissent, and it was not until I re- 
miided them of some horrible scenes 
which had occurred near Apia during the 
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last war that they would admit that there 
was any reason for Christian nations to 
interfere with them. But when I told them 
that some of my brother officers had had 
their heads cut off by Samoans and that 
the whole civilized world was horrified 
by these acts, I found the chiefs in a very 
different frame of mind. 

The evening fono opened with 
prayers and singing, the Tui Manua him- 
self leading in the religious exercises. 
Immediately after the prayers the Tui 
Manua handed me a letter, accepting 
gracefully for himself and his people the 
sovereignty and protection of the United 
States. After the meeting I walked 
through the village with Tui Manua. He 
led me to a great pile of stones in a prom- 
inent place, and told me that it was the 
grave of his grandfather, a former king 
who had been a cannibal. His father 
had been king, but through the efforts of 
the missionaries cannibalism had com- 
pletely disappeared before the commence- 
ment of his reign, and now I was stand- 






































































































































































































































* SAMOAN CANOE 


ing beside these graves with the grand- 
son of the old cannibal king, who 
for many years has been an able and 
faithful Christian teacher under the Lon- 
don Missionary Society. And yet many 
people scoff at the work of the mission- 


aries. I say, without hesitation, that they 
have done a wonderful and noble work 
among the natives of the South Seas, and, 
through God’s help, have practically con- 
verted the whole of the Samoans. 
Through their faithful service these is- 
lands are now prepared to take advan- 
tage of good government, and will ad- 
- vance wonderfully in civilization in the 
next few years. 

But to return to Tutuila. This island 
has between four and five thousand in- 
habitants, and they are almost, without 
exception, enthusiastic over their annexa- 
tion by the United States. 

I must say something about the Sa- 
moans, the interesting people who have 
become the wards of our nation. After 
living among them for nearly a year, I 
say, without hesitation, that they are a 
noble native race, and I believe that under 


the fostering care of our Government 
they will.soon rise to a high degree of 
civilization. They are brave, courteous 
and generous. Altho about all of them 
are professing Christians and public wor- 
shipers of God, their practice of religion 
is sometimes questionable. They are 
very lax about the marriage relation, and 
find it difficult to adopt the Christian idea 
of marriage. The Samoan chiefs have 
been accustomed to have all the wives 
they desired, and it is rather hard for 
them with their strong animal natures to 
give up this time honored custom. With 
the control of a strong government they 
will soon improve. 

Hospitality with the Samoans is a 
duty which is most rigidly attended to. 
No matter if the host is ruined by his 
numerous guests he must not abate his 
generous hospitality. 

The Samoans are about the laziest peo- 
ple I have ever seen, for the reason that 
they have no occasion to work. Nature 
has provided them with a climate where 
clothing and fuel for heating purposes are 
unnecessary, and food is found in the 

























cocoanut, bread fruit and banana, which 
grow almost without cultivation. Con- 
sequently the average Samoan will at 
times sleép twenty-four hours in the day. 
But this must soon change. Our govern- 
ment has acquired one of the most val- 
uable of the Pacific islands. All of these 
islands are very fertile, and will soon be 
self-supporting and will give us no trou- 
ble. 


By Julia 


HE name of our Cuban exodus is 
“Frye!” For without him there 
would have been no beginning; 

nor, even if begun, can we believe that it 
would have been the success that it has 
been, without him; and have you not a 
saying speaking lightly of the play of 
“ Hamlet ” with Hamlet left out? For 
whether the thought came first to Mr. 
Frye or to some other, or to several at 
one moment, is immaterial. His was the 
hand that directed the plan to success. 
Nor was it all smooth sailing! 

It was in Havana that the news came to 
me of this new pilgrimage; and at the 
first I could not be sure that this great 
pleasure might fall to me, for I was not 
in the public school service, but engaged 
in private teaching; so I first learned of 
it from the newspapers—which at the 
first did not praise the plan. For you 
must understand that there is one thing 
which troubled them. Mr. Frye is not a 
Cuban. 

Let me explain a little. We Cubans 
feel grateful to the Americans—oh, deep- 
ly grateful! for all that they have done 
for us. And if we could know more def- 
initely when the control of our dear is- 
land will become our own we could wait 
till then most patiently. But “Cuba 
Libre!” has been the watchword now, 
not for a year, nor a decade, but for gen- 
erations. It is the ideal for which we 
have prayed, and fought, and starved 
when need be, handing it down as a her- 
ltace from father to son, from mother 
to daughter. Such an ideal is not to be 
treated lightly, as you will well under- 
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In accepting the control and. protection 
of these people I believe that the Uriited 
States is only fulfilling a solemn duty to 
protect and guide the weak ‘and uneén- 
lightened. Under the cheering light of 
liberty the Samoans, so recently pagans, 
will rise to a high degree of civilization, 
and will worship God .in deed: arid in 
truth. 


U. S. Nava Station, TutuitA, Samoa, 


Martinez. 


stand. It must be kept in mind when any 
plan is made for us by others. 

But.to return. We teachers were not 
what in English is called “ wild” to go, 
for we take things more quietly, under a 
tropic sun. But what answers to that 
witlt us, we were! and no happier com- 
pany than ours ever gathered on the 
decks of the “ Sedgwick.” And what 
was specially fortunate, Mr. Frye elected 
to sail with us and not in the other 
transports. We had to stop at Matanzas, 
Cardenas and Sagua to take on board 
more. teachers, so it was a seven days’ 
voyage from Havana to Boston; and, 
alas! not a few of us were seasick. But 
that is all over now till we re- 
turn. Let us try not to think of that. 

Teaching in Cuba is not altogether like 
teaching anywhere else, I believe. Un- 
til quite recently, the idea of a woman 
teaching boys, or doing anything else for 
that matter, was unheard of, undreamed 
of. Now many are teaching boys in the 
primary grades, and the world remains 
unshaken. But we do not teach boys and 
girls in the same classes as you do here— 
in what you call “ mixed schools.” No, 
we teach them separately, about 50 chil- 
dren to each teacher, and a principal over 
the whole school. This, you will under- 
stand, is but a beginning. The children 
are quick to learn; they are eager to 
learn ; little children will come by them- 
selves to be registered, so earnest are 
they for an education. A compulsory 
law is not needed with us now. We have 
starved for an education too long. The 
books we use are American for the most 
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part. Perhaps some day we may take 
up the Spanish classics as you do your 
English authors; byt now— Don 
Quixote? Ah, no! it is Spanish! and too 
much have we had of that. Imagine 
New York children studying English 
books in 1790. — 


Our children, I think, have less variety ‘ 


of plays than yours; the seasons do not 
change so sharply, and in one season at 
least only umbrellas are strictly fash- 
ionable. In the others, baseball and kite 
flying are the main aims of boy life. 
The girls? Oh, they keep very quiet! They 
have their dolls; tho it be but a rag one, 
a doll is a doll to a little girl the world 
over. Our girls, you know, are brought 
up not like yours. Everything that a 
man is, that is what our young women 
wish not to be. That is hardly compli- 
mentary to the man, you say? Ah! well, 
it is our custom. And it is not neces- 
sary for one to be a “ new woman,” as I 
believe your phrase is. Nearly all of 
our young ladies marry. Thus far there 
have been plenty of good men to go 
round: In your wars it has been differ- 
ent. Then the men went away, and some 
never came back. With us, if our young 
men were shot, our girls and women 
starved also as their share of war; so 
those that lived came out about even, 
after all. 

But, of course, there are some who do 
not marry. Some who have been “ dif- 
ficult to please,’ or who have faithful 
memory for some one dead in: the war 
and who become sisters; and now and 
then one studies hard and becomes a 
typewriter in some office. These are 
very much liked; for they try hard, they 
learn swiftly, and they are faithful. They 
are not many as yet, and they are great- 
ly respected. It makes no difference 
with them, socially, after business hours, 
any more than it would to their brother 
in, say, the office across the way. Why 
should it? They are young ladies still. 
Yet it is a new life to them. In Old 
Cuba, girls stopped school at 14 or 15. 
At 16 or 17 they got married. Why, 
then, study more?—was the idea. To 
keep right on studying for years and 
years “ for art’s sake” was not thought 
of; nor has it been done yet. But 
that is because the war is so lately over. 
Now we are waking up to what is pos- 
sible for us in the new life. The Uni- 
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versity of Havana was opened to women 
some years ago, and many have taken 
advantage of this privilege, following 
the courses and graduating with very 
high honors as Doctors of Medicine, 
Pharmacy, or Sciences. We are study- 
ing English, but we are keeping our own 
language, our own accent ; for outside of 
old Castile we hold that nowhere do you 
hear our language spoken with more 
perfection. Do not you, also, say that 
in America as a rule English is better 
spoken than it is in London? So it is 
with us. Perhaps Santiago may have a 
word or two which are not used in Ha- 
vana; and vice versa. But such are few. 
Our island.is small enough to keep free 
from such dialects as are spread over 
England; altho I must confess that as 
yet from Havana it is easier to go to 
New York than to Santiago. And now, 
all over Cuba the schools have sprung up 
like our own tropical foliage, that covers 
the ruins and wrecks of war in a few 
scant weeks. In those schools Cubans are 
teaching. They are training up a whole 
generation of little people, and it will be 
but a few short years when they, too, 
will be ready to do their part in shaping 
the future of the island. And how are 
they doing it? What models are they 
making of themselves, those teachers, for 
the little ones to follow? Let us see! 

Remember, these are wholly Cuban. 
Not long ago the system from its head 
down was thoroughly inspected. Every 
item of supplies was followed from is- 
suance to expenditure, to the worth of 
thousands and thousands of dollars that 
had passed through Cuban hands. It 
would be pleasant to be able to say that 
there were no deficits, nothing unac- 
counted for ; but that may not be. There 
was a deficit, which remains a mystery to 
this day, unchecked, vanished. It was 
one lead pencil. 

What next can I say. The climate? 
Ah! well, the kind people of Boston are 
maintaining that we brought our climate 
with us in these warm days; and as that 
is not wholly possible some one must 
rise and confess that it is warm else- 
where than in Cuba. We have some warm 
weather, but we do not keep in charge 
the world’s supply. We have our share, 
we dress for it, and plan our daily lives in 
harmony with what time has taught us 
it demands. The Americans who come 
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to us mtist do likewise, if they wish to 
make the most of themselves under a 
tropic sun. Fortunately our Governor 
was a surgeon before he became a gen- 
eral, and is well prepared to understand 
the needs of those around him, and he 
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has his own family in Havana, so he 
must approve of it to a large extent; al- 
tho Mrs. Wood did say at parting that it 
might not be for long, as it was possible 
that our meeting next would be not in 
Havana, but in Boston. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Future of Yale 


By John Christopher Schwab, Ph.D., 


Proressor oF Po.iticaL Economy at Yate UNIvERsITY. 


HE annual gathering of graduates 
at the Yale Commencement sea- 
son is a matter of vital interest to 

those who received a part or all of their 
higher education at that university. In 
successive waves the graduates of each 
year return to their alma mater during 
the last week of June to renew the ac- 
quaintances and experiences of former 
years. To an outsider these reunions are 
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chiefly devoted to boisterous jollification 
that obscures the deep interest felt in the 
welfare of the institution, which draws 
together so many from all sections of the 
country to see for themselves what the 
Present condition of the university is, to 
pass judgment on any changes they may 
find, and to hear of the plans for the fu- 
ture. It is this common purpose which 
characterizes and dignifies the central 
functions of the Commencement season 


—the Commencement exercises proper 
with the President’s address, and the less 
formal Alumni Dinner following them. 
On these occasions the President outlines 
the progress of the University during the 
past year, and sketches the future policy 
of his administration. At the recent 
Commencement President Hadley’s pub- 
lic addresses were chiefly concerned with 
questions of university organization and 
with the proposed buildings to commem- 
orate the two hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of Yale. All graduates 
and friends of the institution are looking 
forward to this celebration in October, 
1901, which is to mark the close of two 
centuries of an honorable career, and 
usher in a new era of usefulness to the 
cause of higher education in this country. 
This is a cause that should and does ap- 
peal not only to those who enjoyed the 
privileges of a university training, but to 
the great body of thoughtful people, who 
are more and more recognizing our 
American colleges and universities as the 
crown of our educational system, and are 
becoming their most loyal supporters and 
champions. The present welfare and fu- 
ture progress of Yale appeals to a grow- 
ing constituency, which criticises the 
present and devises plans for the future 
from a great variety of standpoints. 
The recent graduate, fresh from the 
stress and competition of the active 
world, is chiefly concerned with the pres- 
ervation of the democratic spirit of Yale. 
The growth of the number of students, 
of the diversification of interests, and of 
the disparity of wealth will, he fears, im- 
pair the equality of opportunity, which 
to him was and should be the keynote of 
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university- life. Those of us who are in 
close touch with the life of the institu- 
tion are sanguine enough to believe that 
the true democratic spirit in its broadest 
sense is too deeply rooted in the constitu- 
tion and tradition of the University— 
which but reflects the character of the 
country at large—to be blighted by the 
social changes going on about us. If we 
believe the country will survive them and 
preserve its character, we need have no 
fear for the democratic spirit of Yale. 
The difficulty is not so much that of in- 
suring to every one an equal chance of 
distinguishing himself, as it is that of 
balancing the incentive to individual dis- 
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ance of mere boyish enthusiasm, but it 
is in embryo the same feeling which ap- 
pears in the devotion to the interests of 
the University and its high ‘aims, and 
which in after life grows into unselfish 
and disinterested attachment to some no- 
ble cause. The lessons in loyalty taught 
the student as he stands shoulder to 
shoulder with his fellows in “ support- 
ing,” as they say, their representatives on 
the athletic field, or as he plays his part 
in the discussions of a “ university meet- 
ing,” these lessons are not wasted, but 
will bear fruit in loyalty to some great 
cause, be it in Church or State, to which 
he will devote himself in later years. 
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tinction with the incentive to common ac- 
tion. No one denies the immense im- 
portance of a university education in 
stimulating the growth of the best that is 
in the individual student, both morally 
and intellectually, but we must not over- 
look the need of a complementary stimu- 
lus to self-effacement and devotion to a 
common cause. The deep-rooted class 
feeling, which has always distinguished 
the undergraduate life at Yale, and which 
will doubtless survive, tho in perhaps 
changed and changing forms, exempli- 
fies this spirit. This feeling of clannish- 
ness, of devotion to a common cause, 
sometimes not an ideally high one, has 
led to excesses, and often has the appear- 


The older graduate does not, perhaps, 
rank the importance of the democratic 
spirit of Yale as high as his younger 


brother does. To him—especially if he 
took part in the Civil War—the chief 
aim of the University should be to pre- 
serve its character of a national institu- 
tion, to bring together under a common 
influence representatives of all sections 
of this country, and imbue them with a 
reverence for their common heritage and 
an appreciation of their common citizen- 
ship. That Yale draws her students from 
all sections of the country, has widened 
her constituency, and will presumably 
continue to do so, is attested by the fol- 
lowing figures, which, however, only ap- 
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ply to the graduates of the Academical 
Department : 
BIRTHPLACE OR PARENTS’ HOMES. 
New Middle North Southern 
England, Atlantic. Central States. 
Undergraduatesof Percent. Per cent. Percent. Per cent. 
° 


These figures indicate that from de- 
pending almost entirely upon New Eng- 
land for students, the Yale clientele has 
spread westward with the growth of the 
country. It is fair to assume that this 
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more devoted themselves to a business 
or allied career. At the beginning of this 
century a mere handful became business 
men ; nowadays the fraction is one-third. 
The law and business together attracted 
less than half of each graduating class a 
hundred years ago; nowadays, two- 
thirds. These figures do not mean that 
the other learned professions besides the 
law, especially the ministry, have lost 
their importance, but that a higher ed- 
ucation has become the preparation for a 
wider rangeof occupations than formerly, 
and that whatever broadening and deep- 
ening influence American universities ex- 
ert on our national life is being exerted 
through more channels than heretofore. 
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movement will continue, and that the in- 
fluence of the University will always be 
a national, not a local one. It is to be 
hoped that eventually the South will 
again be represented by such large dele- 
gations as were drawn from there betore 
the Civil War. So far the recovery is 
hardly perceptible. 

It should be added that, while students 
are more and more widely distributed as 
to birthplace, as graduates they tend to 
settle permanently in the older sections 
of the country, and in the centers of in- 
dustry and commerce. This movement 
is better understood when we remem- 
ber that the successive generations of 
Yale College graduates have more and 


BUILDING—ON NEW CAMPUS 


Foreign observers are quite right in look- 
ing upon our colleges and universities as 
peculiarly American products. Similar 
institutions in other: countries have not 
such a broad foundation nor such an ex- 
tent of influence upon the national life. 
It is, indeed, a noble responsibility’ Yale 
shares with her sister colleges and uni- 
versities in bringing together the am- 
bitious youth of the land, from different 
homes and surroundings, with different 
aims and prospects, to fit them under the 
same roof for the intellectual leadership 
they are to assume in their various chosen 
fields. 

Another view of Yale’s responsibility 
to the country is offered by a study of the 
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nationality of its students. Here we are 
confined to a somewhat haphazard class- 
ification of the names of the graduates of 
four periods chosen at random. Of the 
graduates of 1701-1720, all had English 
names ; of the graduates of 1801, all but 
one had distinctly English or Scotch 
names—the exception was a Dutch name, 
and can be classed with the others. In 
i851 95 per cent. of the graduates had 
English or Scotch names; nearly 3 per 
cent. German; I per cent. each, Dutch 
and Jewish. Of the 600 graduates of 
last June, 86 per cent. had English or 
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influence that an institution like Yale ex- 
erts in Americanizing the various foreign 
elements in our population cannot be 
overstated; and that influence will in- 
evitably increase as it has increased in 
the past. 

Those of us who are privileged to be 
engaged in the active administration of 
the University’s affairs share the above 
points of view, and are fully alive to the 
importance of preserving and strength- 
ening the democratic and the national 
character of the institution. But to us 
the problems of the future naturally cen- 
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Scotch names; 7 per cent. German; over 
3 per cent. Irish (to which should no 
doubt be added many of the Scotch 
names) ; nearly 2 per cent. Dutch; over 1 
per cent. Jewish; and less than 1 per 
cent. each, Scandinavian, Armenian, Jap- 
anese and Greek. However inaccurate 
this census may be, it indicates the 
growth of other nationalities than the 
English and Scotch in the student body. 
The sons of German and Irish immi- 
grants are attending the University in in- 
creasing numbers; the sons of Scandi- 
naviens and Italians are following in 
lesser numbers. The importance of the 


ter about the development of Yale as a 
teaching institution. To us they are dis- 
tinctly and concretely educational prob- 
lems, perhaps in a somewhat narrow 
sense. Ours is the task of training the 
intellectual leaders of the country. In the 
history of higher education in this coun- 
try Yale has been surpassed by many in- 
stitutions in the technical education they 
offer. This University has more or less 
ignored the motive of preparing its stu- 
dents for bread winning, and has em- 
phasized the teaching of principles. To 
illustrate: A student of applied mathe- 
matics is not trained to use a vernier with 
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minute accuracy, but is taught to make 
one; or, in a more technical line of study, 
a prospective engineer is not trained as 
much in testing the strength of steel 
beams as he is taught the construction of 
the testing machine; or, still further, no 
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attempt is made to give the prospective 
banker proficiency in accounting or pass- 
ing judgment on commercial paper, but 
he is taught the science of banking, its 
history, and the part it plays in the indus- 
trial world. 

Technical proficiency and business skill 
can be acquired to better advantage else- 
where. A university’s chief concern is 
to inculcate clear, disinterested and stren- 
uous thinking. In attaining this end 
Yale, like other universities, sets itself 
the task of advancing, preserving and im- 

parting knowledge. The edu- 
cational problems which con- 
front her would seem to be 
“B grouped about these three 
poles. 













































































1. Berzelius Society. 2. Wolf’s Head Society. 8. Chemical 
Laboratory. . North Sheffield. 5. Winchester Hall. 6. Bi- 
aborat 7. South Sheffield. 8. The 


tory. 34. ° ty. 36. 
Alumni Hall. 37. . Library. 39. Chitten- 
41. Vanderbilt. 42. Osborn 
Hall. 45. Lawrence Hall. 
Durfee. . Uni- 
St. Hall. 52. 


. 44, ‘Lps . 
47. Battell Chapel. 48. 
51. College 


A MAP OF YALE UNIVERSITY, SHOWING LOCATION 
OF ALL THE UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS AS THEY 
WILL BE IN I9Q0I, THE BICENTENNIAL YEAR, 


To advance knowledge, to 
extend the domain of science, has always 
been the peculiar function of universities 
the world over. Out American universi- 
ties have contributed to this movement, 
and will contribute more. The problem of 
the present and future is how to stimu- 
late the disinterested pursuit of truth, 
and how to attract a competent. class of - 
investigators to carry on their researches 
under the auspices and with the equip- 
ment of the University. A scholar must 
find the reward for his devotion to such 
pursuits in the satisfaction of having con- 
tributed his little. to one of the world’s 
greatest causes. No university, espe- 
cially in this country, can offer him a 
money reward comparable with the one 
the world at large is ready to pay him for 
his efforts directed along other and-more 
practical lines. Yale’s future power in 
the intellectual progress of the country 
hinges to no small degree on her success 
or failure in recruiting a home battalion 
of such scholars. In the past her of- 
ficers have been distinguished for their 
unselfish devotion to the objects of the 
University. There must and will be no 
change in the future. 

But, in a broader sense, must Yale’s 
motto, “ Truth and Light,” be carried 
into practice. The number of so-called 
“learned ” professions must be increased 
so as to include all the vocations to which 
the University offers a preparation. For 
many years the ministry monopoli 
that title, and nobly championed the 
cause of learning and culture. Other 
professions fell in line, notably the medi- 
.cal profession. Of late many others have 

























been added; the engineer, no longer a 
handicraftsman, is a trained scientist; 
and to choose a recent illustration: The 
official of the lumber company is to be 
trained in the science of forestry. Who 
can tell what professions fifty years hence 
will call for a scientific training in the 
true sense of the word, or what regions 
the conquering forces of human knowl- 
edge will invade? 

As a necessary adjunct to a university, 
considered as a workshop for scholars, 
must stand its function of preserving 
knowledge. The growth of its library is, 


‘from this point of view, one of the chief 


concerns of the Yale authorities. This 
storehouse of the world’s learning—un- 
rivaled in some departments—must keep 
pace with the increasing output. But, 
what is of equal if not of greater im- 
portance, the material collected must be 
made available for use. This involves 
immense efforts in properly arranging 
and cataloging it, in preparing bibliog- 
raphies and adopting all the other me- 
chanical devices for which American li- 
braries are pre-eminent. The efforts in 
these directions have led to a marked in- 
crease in the use of the library in recent 
years, which is sure to further increase. 
But a university’s work is only half 
done, or, as most persons would say, not 
done at all, if it did not largely bend its 
energies to imparting knowledge. The 






HE luck of the excavations at Cor- 
inthis the one thing that im- 
presses me when I look back over 

our four campaigns. When we began 

work in 1896 there was nothing that we 
so much desired to find as the Agora, not 
only because the Agora of every Greek 
city was the center of its life, but because 
Pausanias, the excavator’s friend and pa- 
tron saint, had recorded that most of the 
important monuments of Corinth were in 
and near its Agora. One unsuccessful 
attempt, however, to find the Agora had 
alrealy been made by a Greek arche- 
Ologist five years earlier; and consider- 
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teachers of this country look to such in- 
stitutions as Yale to set the standards in 
that most difficult art of mental training, 
and to supply their ranks with properly 
drilled recruits. It would be rash to 
claim that Yale has lived up to her op- 
portunities in this particular. Boundless 
opportunities of influencing and direct- 
ing the progress of education in this 
country are open to her, which she is be- 
ginning to seize. The most serious prob- 
lems affecting the future of Yale, in the 
writer’s opinion, lie in this direction. 
They involve the University’s relation to 
the entire educational system, especially 
to the secondary schools; they involve 
changes in, if not the reconstruction of, 
the courses of study in various depart- 
ments; they involve dignifying the 
teacher’s profession ; they involve the ex- 
tension of the University’s work in di- 
rections which experience must indicate. 
Their solution calls for wisdom and pa- 
tience, and a quick discernment and broad 
conception of the interests of our coun- 
try’s intellectual progress. Those of us 
who owe the best inspiration of our lives 
to her teaching have no fear for the fu- 
ture of Yale, and believe that as she en- 
ters upon the third century of her life, she 
enters with renewed vigor upon a new 
era of usefulness to the cause of human 
enlightenment, for which she has always 
stood. 

New Haven, Conn, 


ing the enormous area of the ancient 
city and the fact that not a single monu- 
ment in the description of Pausanias, 
which was very clear tho brief, re- 
mained above ground, except the vener- 
able temple ruin, which could not be 
identified with anything in that descrip- 
tion, I had no thought of finding the 
Agora except by a very gradual ap- 
proach, and declared in advance that I 
should consider the first year’s work a 
success if we found anything. And we 
did find something—viz., the theater 
(to speak more exactly, two theaters, a 
Greek one and a Roman one on top of 
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FIRST COLOSSAL FIGURE 


it) under fifteen or twenty feet of earth, 
where it still lies, except that six trenches 
broad and deep still furnish the visitor 
an opportunity to study its structure, 
which has been duly described in the 
American Journal of Archeology. But 
this something proved to be everything. 
From it by the help of Pausanias a ray 
of light shot out into the darkness, and I 
jumped at once to a conclusion as to the 
location of the Agora, and fortunately 
recorded in print the quick and almost 
rash conclusion. 

We waited three years for the abso- 
lute certainty. The Turkish war having 
caused the excavations to drop out in 
1897, we found and excavated in the next 
year the famous fountain Peirene, and 
knew that we were drawing nearer to the 
goal. In 1899 we passed up a flight of 
marble steps, through the buttresses of 
the Propylea, through which the road 
from Lechzon, the harbor on the Cor- 
inthian Gulf, entered the Agora, and 
scored our goal. The topography of 
Corinth was thereby made absolutely 
clear. We could draw a map of the an- 


cient city. \The massive temple ruin, 
which we completely excavated, got its 
correct name, and is now to be known as 
the Apollo temple. We also excavated 
a second fountain between it and the the- 
ater, further west, which fell into line as 
Glauke; and here the Greek gods were 
kind in giving us to excavate a fountain 
already dry, very different from Peirene, 
which in the preceding year had given us 
so much trouble, because through it 
flowed the water supply of the poverty- 
stricken modern village known as Old 
Corinth. 

Our work inside the Agora, however, 
was disappointing. We cleared in it 
an area adjacent to the Propylza of three 
or four hundred square yards, without 
finding anything worthy of record. Of 
the Propylea itself we found nothing 
beyond the formless stumps of the but- 
tresses, and none of that magnificence 
that appears on coins of the times of the 
Roman emperors. 

We began the work this year, then, 
with some misgivings lest, while the Ro- 
mans had not here destroyed all that the 


SECOND COLOSSAL FIGURE 
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Greeks had built, yet the Slavs or Goths, 
or whoever those moderns might be— 
vandals all of them at any rate—might 
have destroyed all that the Romans had 
spared or built. It was under the im- 
pulse of a sense of duty to dig where we 
had already got the Greek Government 
to put the land at our disposal, and to 
arrive at least at a negative result before 
we asked for more room, rather than 
with any very high hopes of important 
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had to earn doubly the price which we 
had paid for it last year. 

Besides the blocks, both architrave 
and cornice blocks, with elaborately 
carved ornamental bands, we soon came 
upon a colossal statue in three pieces, at- 
tached to a pilaster, and immediately 
afterward found a massive base for the 
statue, with an odd looking relief. Then 
came another similar base, and right be- 
side it the upper half of another colossal 





THE TWO FEMALE COLOSSAL HEADS BELONGING TO PROPYLAZA 


finds, that we took up the work in April 
of the present year. 

Because the land at our disposal lay 
mainly to the west, up hill, from the 
Propylaea, we laid our. track around the 
west end of the Propylza into the Agora. 
And here luck was with us. We were 
driven to success ; and it came at once. In 
all former campaigns we had gone 
though long weeks of dullness to 
achieve our results just at the end. So it 
Was with the discovery of the theater, of 
Peirene, and of the Agora. But now at 
the outset we ran upon such massive 
marble blocks that we found difficulty in 
pushing our truck ahead ; and our derrick 


statue, a duplicate of the first. It stood 
in a roughly made wall, perpendicular, 
but with the head downward. Our ex- 
citement increased as we cleared it down 
to its perfect chin, and then to its perfect 
mouth. We yelled with delight when we 
saw a perfect nose. The other statue 
had lost its nose, which had been made of 
a separate piece set in. It is great luck 
to find statues with noses, because when 
a statue “takes a header ”’ from its base, 
it is sure to lose its nose, unless it has the 
rare fortune of the Hermes of Praxiteles 
to fall into a bed of mud. 

Two other colossal heads, found later, 
of the same marble, were like the first 
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two, cut away at the back. We soon 
found some square Corinthian capitals, 
which fitted upon the tops of pilasters at 
the backs of the colossal figures. These 
capitals had also been slightly cut away 
on one side to allow the heads to be 
brought more closely up against them. 
Upon these capitals fitted the architrave 
blocks, and upon these the cornice blocks. 
So we have all the members of a fagade 
from base to summit. It is probable that 
they all came from the Propylza, to 
which may be assigned also several large 
pieces of coppered ceiling with reliefs 
in their depressions, two such reliefs rep- 
resenting Helios and Selene. An archi- 
tect will now be able to make a drawing 
of the Propylea, which in itself would 
constitute the success of a campaign. But 
this was only our beginning. 

I will not here discuss or even catalog 
all that we found; but will confine my- 
self to the two greater achievements. In 
the first place, we went on finding more 
sculpture, so much, in fact, that the Greek 
Government immediately started the 
erection of alocal museum, the provi- 
sional museum hitherto employed being 
inadequate. 

The most showy piece which we found 
was a life sized head of Ariadne, with 
the right hand pressing down an ivy 
wreath upon it. The tips of the dainty 
fingers were all broken off, as well as two 
of the ivy leaves ; but in the course of the 
day all the missing finger tips and one ivy 
leaf were found. A large fragment of a 
round base found near by contained a re- 
lief of two dancing mznads, two-thirds 
life size, whose flowing drapery suggests 
that of the figures on the famous balus- 
trade of the Nike temple at Athens. 
Quite likely the Ariadne statue stood on 
this. base. Both the relief and the head 
are’ works of Roman times, as one sees 
from the lack of careful finish. But the 
artist had good models. Whether the 
Nike balustrade inspired the relief or not, 
it is almost certain that the Erechtheion 
inspired the architecture and scuplture 
of the Propylza, its palmette ornaments 
and bearing figu:es, both slop work in 
comparison to their great originals. 

A less showy piece, but one that is 
redolent of unmistakable Greek art, is the 
right hand portion of a small votive. re- 
lief containing seven figures gracefully 
poised and grouped. This, perhaps, de- 
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serves to be considered our best sculpture 
find. : 

There was an especial satisfaction in 
finding so much sculpture, for two rea- 
sons: 

First, because sculpture is what the 
general public look for in excavations. 
Excavators themselves are apt to think 
of great monuments like temples and the- 
atres as their great end, and to look at 
objects of art as something very desir- 
able, but distinctly secondary. During 
the year when we excavated Peirene, and 
thought we were doing very well, the 
assistant government ephor, tho an il- 
literate man, probably voiced the senti- 
ments of a somewhat wide public, when 
he remarked to me one day: “ These are 
the first serious excavations that I ever 
attended where there were no finds.” By 
the word “ serious ” he meant doubtless 
that we were spending a good deal of 
money. The workmen shared this feel- 
ing, as a matter of course, altho they 
brightened up greatly at the discovery 
of a few headless statues, all of which I 
would have gladly exchanged for one 
first class inscription. 

The second reason for satisfaction was 
that the fact that in former years we 
found a good many statues and no heads 
to speak of had been talked about. 
Something iike an insinuation had once 
been made that workmen were stealing 
heads. The director of a museum in 
Europe was said to have jocularly ex- 
pressed his thanks to the Americans for 
having dug out for him a very fine head 
in his museum purporting to come from 
a Corinthian peasant. Not that I ever 
gave any credence to the report that such 
a head really came from our excavations; 
one who knows much of the ways. of 
those who offer antiquities for sale in 
Greece has noticed two facts; first, that 
they are very reluctant to tell the real 
provenance of the article; secondly, that 
they generally give some place which is 
in vogue, so to speak; at one period 
Olympia, at another Delphi, at another 
Thebes. It would not be surprising if 
Corinth should now be in vogue. But 
at any rate, it has been shown that we ate 
sufficiently watchful at Corinth to keep 
what is really found. 

I pass to a second additional result. In 
the course of our work we had been grad- 


-ually advancing westward and approach- 
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ing the slope of the hill on which stands 
the Apollo temple. I shall always in ex- 
cavations pin my faith to the foot of a 
hill. In Eretria, at the foot of the acrop- 
olis, we found with slight labor the an- 
cient gymnasium, with important in- 
scriptions and interesting sculpture. In 
such a position the kindly earth covers 
up objects with great promptness. And 
now at Corinth under six or seven times 
as great depth of earth we made our 
most important find. 

Passing through a door-like opening 
in a balustrade made of metopes and 
triglyphs, we came upon a spot where 
the earth began to give way under the 
feet of the workmen; presently one 
slipped down obliquely with the sliding 
earth, and disappeared, to reappear with 
eyes big as saucers over a “room with 
columns and statues.” Before nightfall, 
which was close at hand, we knew that 
we had a fountain, its fagade consisting 
of a wall supporting the edge of a layer 
of native conglomerate rock like that 
which overhung Peirene, at the opposite 
end of the Propylea. In the face of this 
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wall were two lions’ heads of bronze, 
which once delivered water into pitchers, 
the former presence of which was at- 
tested by round holes in the solid pave- 
ment beneath. The importance of this 
fountain is that it is a unique example of 
an ancient Greek fountain intact. Pei- 
rene had suffered at least two readjust- 
ments in Roman times. Glauke had been 
badly damaged by an earthquake. But 
this fountain had escaped the attacks of 
both man and nature. It can hardly be 
otherwise than that we have here the sin- 
gle fountain mentioned by Pausanias in- 
side the Agora, and described by him 
as having upon it a statue of Poseidon 
with a dolphin at his feet ejecting the 
water from its mouth. It is true that we 
have neither Poseidon nor dolphin; but 
we can find a place for them. About 
seven feet higher than the pavement with 
holes for pitchers is the level of the soil 
in Roman times. Here is the balustrade 
of metopes and triglyphs, a few feet to 
the front of the fagade with the lions’ 
heads. From the door in the balustrade 
through which we found our way in, a 


ART OF CEILING OF PROPYLA:A—HELIOS AND SELENE 
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flight of seven steps leads down to the 
Greek level. The balustrade, which is 
over thirty feet long, has at one point, 
where it is directly in front of the old 
fountain, a solid pavement behind it ; and 
on this pavement several bases, on one of 
which may well have stood Poseidon and 
the dolphin.’ That the Romans knew 
hydraulics well enough to bring water to 
this higher level can hardly be doubted, 
altho the evidence in the form of pipes is 
lacking. 

The Romans preserved the Greek 
fountain, but left it underground. In 
front of it is now a little irregularly 
quadrangular room approached by the 
flight of steps, and having for its ceiling 
the pavement which carries the bases 
above mentioned, and which is so heavy 
that it has to be supported by five pillars 
irregularly placed in the room. 

The balustrade in itself may be con- 
sidered a find of the first magnitude. 
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The paint upon it, in beautiful patterns, 
red, blue and yellow, is so fresh that it 
affords perhaps the best example extant 
of polychromy on Greek temples. The 
present adjustment is, of course, Roman; 
but the material must have come from 
Greek temples destroyed by Mummius, 
and never seen by Pausanias. 

Next year, if we have money, we shall, 
of course, proceed up the hill. We may 
have already made our most important 
discoveries ; or we may be simply at the 
beginning. An enormous vaulted cham- 
ber already excavated by us in the south- 
ern flank of the hill, about thirty yards 
from our fountain, makes me incline to 
the latter view. Mr. Kabbadias, the 
Greek Ephor General of Antiquities, on 
his return to Athens from a visit to Cor- 
inth, said in an interview with the edi- 
tor of the Hestia: “ God knows what new 
astonishment awaits us when the Ameri- 
cans proceed up that slope.” 

ATHENS, GREECE. 


Through Fire and Flood.* 


By Annette Kohn. 


HE flood of fire leaps to the sky; 

The flood of waters swells on high; 

Between these oceans tempest-tossed, 
The fleet of ships is doomed and lost— 
From out the ports burst smoke and flame. 
And voices call on God’s dear name; 
Above, the sun sinks hot and red 
As shamed to look on sight so dread; 
The blackened air hangs over all 
And clasps it like a fun’ral pall. 


The fire-king held his stedfast sway, 
And sat in awful state that day; 

Men rose and battled with their might, 
To be hurled backward in the fight— 
Then just before the very end, 
When helpless spirit ceased to fend, 
When demon fire and demon wave 
Exulted o’er the monster grave, 
Between the sea, the fire, the land, 
There moved a small heroic band, 
That dared the raging flame and flood 
-As martyrs and as priests of God; 
All fearless they what might betide, 
They pressed the burning ships beside, 
Brought sacrament of coming peace, 
And gave the struggling souls release. 
Far Rockaway, N. Y. 





* During the burning of the ships, in the recent fire at 
Hoboken pier, while the flames were raging at their. wild- 
est, some Catholic priests went out in a small boat, going 
from port hole to port hole, to administer the sacrament 
to the dying. 





LITERATURE. 


BOOKS ON EDUCATIONAL THE- 
ORY AND METHOD. 


A more pleasing beginning for these 
notices of our recent educational litera- 
ture cannot be made than with ScHooL 
AND Society. Being Three Lectures by 
John Dewey, Professor of Pedagogy in 
the University of Chicago. (University 
Press, Chicago.) The problem in these 
lectures is: How to bring the school into 
closer relations with home and neighbor- 
hood; how to make it represent some- 
thing worthy of attainment ; how to pre- 
vent waste. They are supplemented 
with a report of results obtained in an 
experimental school set agoing for the 
purpose by the University of Chicago. 

The United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion has published a remarkably thor- 
ough EXPERIMENTAL Stupy OF CHIL- 
DREN, with authropometrical and Psycho- 


Graphic Measurements of Washington 
School Children and a Bibliography. By 
Arthur McDonald, Specialist in the Bu- 


teau of Education. It is the most re- 
markable series of experimental meas- 
urements of children yet made. The 
method of taking them, the instruments 
employed, the curves and tabulations are 
presented in wonderful detail. We pre- 
sent a few of the general conclusions: 
(a) Mental ability rises in the ratio of 
the circumference of the head. (b) Chil- 
dren of non-laboring classes have larger 
circumference of head. (c) In white 
boys the circumference is larger than in 
girls. (d) Bright boys generally taller 
and heavier than dull boys. (e) Girls 
surpass boys in their studies. (f) Mix- 
ture of nationalities unfavorable to men- 
tal ability. (g) As age increases, bright- 
hess decreases, in most studies, not in the 
more mechanical, as drawing, penman- 
ship, manual labor. 

We name next two recent volumes in 
the “International Education Series: ” 
Mont\iGNe; THE Epucation or CHIL- 
DREN. Selected, Translated and An- 
notated by L. E. Rector, Ph.D.. (D. Ap- 
Pleton & Co. $1.00.) A fine exhibition 
of Montaigne’s ideas of the education 


of children, especially the Classic Es- 
says xxiv and xxv, Book I. The in- 
troduction is well done, and includes a 
notice of Montaigne’s anticipations of 
modern theory. 

The next volume in the same series is 
THE SECONDARY ScHOOL SYSTEM OF 
GERMANY. By Frederick E. Boston, 
M.S., Ph.D., Professor in the State 
Normal School, Milwaukee. (Apple- 
tons. $1.50.) A much needed and ade- 
quate account of the secondary schools in 
Germany. 

The religious side of the subject is 
emphasized in LESSONS FROM THE DESK, 
by Harold Kennedy, a series of lessons 
on the Bible suitable for normal school 
or supplementary classes. Illustrated 
with diagrams. (American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society. 50 cents.) A far more 
important book with some light in it on 
the problem of religious instruction is 
EpuUCATIONAL AIMS AND METHODS. 
Lectures and Addresses by Sir Joshua 
Fitch, M.A., LL.D., late Her Majesty’s 
Inspector of Training Colleges. These 
lectures are on subjects of first impor- 
tance and make a whoie in their system- 
atic arrangement. The first discusses 
“ Methods of Instruction as Illustrated 
in the Bible.” The thirteenth is on “ The 
Sunday School of the Future.” 
ninth is appropriately an Jn Memoriam 
of the late Edward Thring. 

Students who wish to explore the edu- 
cational histories developed in England 
from the Middle Ages onward, with an 
account of Locke’s “ hardening theory ” 
and the English theory of education 
down to Dr. Arnold, Sir Joshua Fitch 
and Herbert Spencer, cannot do better 
than to provide themselves with AN 
OUTLINE OF THE History oF EpDUuCA- 
TIONAL THEORIES IN ENGLAND. By H. 
T. Mark, B.A. (Lond.), B.Sc. (Vict.). 
(C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. $1.25.) For 
methods and theories in the American 
schools we commend AMERICAN 
ScuHoots, History AND Pepacocics. By 
John Swett. (American Book Co. 
$1.00. ) 

MIND AND HAND MANUAL TRAINING. 
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The Chief Factor in Education. By 
Charles H. Ham. (American Book Co. 
$1.25.) This work is addressed to teach- 
ers and educators. It is the third edi- 
tion of “ Manual Training the Solution 
of Social and Industrial Problems,” a ti- 
tle which indicates the mixed educational 
and sociological character of the book. 
The author’s enthusiasm has carried him 
far in this plea for manual training as a 
cure for social and economic disorders, 
and provoked criticism. Some reply is 
attempted in this edition, particularly as 
concerns the author’s remarks on the 
worthlessness of Greek examples. 

METHOD IN Epucation. A Text-Book 
for Teachers. By Ruric N. Roark, Ph.D. 
(American Book Co.) A very systematic 
and thorough manual of method. Begin- 
ning with the elementary ideas and prin- 
ciples on which education is founded, it 
goes on to discuss what is of most value, 
methods of drill and methods of teaching 
special branches, such as history, num- 
ber, grammar, or language. We note 
two sections on the much neglected de- 
partments of “civics” and “ character 
building.” 

A thoroughly strong little book on the 
same subject is THE Pornt oF Con- 
TACT IN TEACHING. By Patterson Du- 
bois, Formerly Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 75 cents.) This little 
book, as bright and fascinating as it is 
sound, was originally published as giv- 
ing some much needed suggestion to 
teachers in the Sunday school. It re- 
mains as good as ever for that use, but 
in this Fourth Edition its scope has been 
enlarged, and these five pithy chapters 
addressed to all teachers. Their general 
principle is that all educational work 
with children must begin with them at 
their point of contact with life as they 
see it and not get off the plane of their 
experience. The author shows the wis- 
dom of humor as well as of good sense 
in much of his application and especial- 
ly in the chapter on “ Missing the 
Point.” 

“Miss Aiken’s “Methods of Mind 
Training ” have attracted so much ad- 
miring attention as to have assured a 
welcome in advance to her new manual, 
EXERCISES IN MuInpb-TRAINING. By 
Catharine Aiken. (Harper & Broth- 
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ers. $1.00.) These are the drills used 
by her and by which she was able to 
achieve in her school so great success. 

- One more example must be named of 
these recent text-books on educational 
methods, THe Locicat Basis oF Epvu- 
caTion. By J. A. Welton, M.A., Pro- 
fessor in Yorkshire College, Victoria 
University. (Macmillan. $1.00.) One 
of “ Macmillan’s Manuals for Teach- 
ers.”: Its aim is to set forth the national 
basis of all true educational work in 
knowledge transformed, systematized 
and worked up by the mind into ra- 
tional form, and to show what educa- 
‘tion has to do in transforming, arrang- 
ing and acquiring knowledge, and dis- 
ciplining the mind into the ability to 
fashion it into the highest rationality. 


MATHEMATICS, ASTRONOMY, 
PHYSICS. 


BrieF History oF MATHEMATICS. By 
Dr. Karl Fink. Translated by W. W. 
Beman and D. E. Smith. (The Open 
Court Publishing Co.) Professors Be- 
man and Smith have done a good work in 
making Dr. Fink’s History of Mathe- 
matics available for those not familiar 
with the German language. _It is the 
story of the development of mathemat- 
ical notions and forms, in arithmetic, al- 
gebra, geometry, trigonometry. It cov- 
ers practically all pure mathematics, altho 
its original titie claimed to cover only 
elementary mathematics. It differs from 
other histories of the science in the ab- 
sence of biographical details. It under- 
takes to set forth the growth of the 
science, the persons concerned being 
wholly subordinate. There is appended 
a list of mathematicians, giving in brief 
the life facts. The translators have wise- 
ly arranged the names alphabetically 
rather than by periods. This, however, 
emphasizes the absence of some names. 
Maria Agnesi, one-time professor of 
mathematics in the University of Bo- 
logna, is not named. The four quarto 
volumes of her work show great ability, 
and the curve of her devising, “the 
witch,” is one of the interesting special 
curves. The original is involved am 
heavy in style, and often puzzling. The 
work of the translators must have fe 
quired great care, and it seems admirably 
done. Every teacher of mathematics 
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should read such a book; the teaching 
will be the better for it. 

New PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 
(Revised.) By Beman and Smith. (Ginn 
& Co.) Sotm Geometry. (Revised.) 
By G: A. Wentworth. (Ginn & Co.) 
The geometry of Professors Beman and 
Smith is an excellent text-book; the re- 
vision has improved it in some respects. 
There are, however, some propositions of 
doubtful value in a school book.. The ad- 
vance along many lines and the pressure 
of varied knowledge are too great to al- 
low very much save essentials in earlier 
work. The treatment of cylindrical and 
conical space in a generalized way is ex- 
cellent. In the strife of the school books, 
high school teachers may well select this. 
Professor Wentworth’s revision seems to 
consist mainly in wood cuts placed be- 
side the ordinary diagram. These are 
often a great aid to the reader. The in- 
troduction of proposition xvi, Book VII, 
is not worth the while; it places a sub- 
ordinate matter in the principal rank; it 
involves a needless duplication of figures 
and of statement. It is one of many ap- 
plications of the doctrine of limits ; if this 
doctrine has been grasped, a clear state- 
ment in this case should suffice. On the 
whole, save as to the woodcuts, the re- 
vision does not improve the compilation. 

ApvANCED ArttHMETIC. William W. 
Speer. (Ginn & Co.) -THE New Com- 
PLETE ARITHMETIC. Sensenig and An- 
derson. First Srerps IN ARITHMETIC; 
THe ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC. By 
Ella M. Pearce. (Silver, Burdett & Co.) 
There is no end to the making of texts 
in arithmetic. There is no adequate rea- 
son for them. Sometimes, however, there 
isan excuse. Superintendent Speer, de- 
spite the stilted preface and portentous 
introductions, has made a fair arithme- 
tic. It is largely geometrical; magni- 
tudes are represented by forms. It is 
doubtful whether these are more effective 
as bases for “ mathematical realities ” 
than things regardless of form. There 
are some cases of entire disregard of 
tealities. To ask a pupil to make a rec- 
tangle equivalent to the surface of a 
sphere is vicious; no such rectangle can 
be made. “ Near enough for all practi- 
cal purposes” is necessary at times; tc 
Introduce it early encourages slackness. 

he problems of incommensurables can- 
hot he ignored, but they should be post- 
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poned until the habit of exactness is thor- 
oughly gained. In this text the treat- 
ment of curved surfaces and the volumes 
bounded by them is vicious, It carries 
the notion that things are what they are 
not ; the cylinder is not a prism; the cone 
is not a pyramid; the sphere is not a 
polyedron. The New Complete Arith- 
metic seems to have as the strongest rea- 
son for existence the idea that old-fash- 
ioned division is a bivalve and that one 
valve is not. division but mensuration. 
Whenever in division the divisor be- 
comes a unit of measure one has men- 
suration, but it is still division. It is not 
wise to add another title to the well es- 
tablished four primary operations with 
quantity. The text has “ mensuration ” 
as a basic operation on page 41, and 
“mensuration ” in its accepted meaning 
on page 319. It may be said that on the 
whole the geometric efforts of the text 
are labored and awkward to a degree— 
indeed, to several degrees. The two 
books of Miss Pearce are excellent. 
“Line upon line, precept upon precept, 
here a little and there a little,” is very old 
as a teaching maxim; it is good now as 
ever. These little books elegantly print- 
ed and bound can hardly be surpassed. 
The question is not, however, settled 
whether there be not danger in too much 
subdivision of things. 

THE Story oF Ecuipses. By Geo. F. 
Chambers. (D. Appleton & Co.) The 
story of the darkenings of sun and of 
moon, which have so smitten the thought 
and heart of man, has never been so well - 
told as in this little volume. It avoids 
unnecessary technicalities; it is simple 
and clear; it is historically ample and 
arouses interest at once. The event 
which suggested it has passed, but the 
value of the book is not lessened, but 
rather enhanced. 

ELEMENTARY AstTrRONOMY. By Ed- 
ward S. Holden. (Henry Holt & Co.) 
STEELE’S PopuLtar Astronomy. By Ma- 
bel Loomis Todd. (American Book Co.) 
It is gratifying that one so competent as 
Dr. Holden, recognized as in the foremost 
rank of astronomers, gives to school use 
an elementary discussion. The work is 
admirably done: matters properly within 
the reach of school classes are clearly de- 
veloped; those which require advanced 
knowledge for full discussion are clearly 
stated. Throughout there is the confi- 
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dence of assured knowledge in the au- 
thor. Unlike many leading men of 
science, Dr. Holden would be a siiccess- 
ful teacher. The Popular Astronomy, 
bearing still the name of the late Dr. 
Steele, is rather a writing about astrono- 
my than a, scientific treatment. Dr. 
Steele was a successful teacher, and his 
compilations on various: sciences served 
probably a good purpose in opening a 
way for the more general study of these 
subjects in secondary-schools. But they 
were not truly scientific and too often en- 
couraged that “ little knowledge ” which 
is dangerous. The revision brings for- 
ward the discussion to date and has im- 
proved the book. But it is still superfi- 
cial. 

ELECTRICITY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 
Houses. By Perry E. Scrutten. (The 
Macmillan Co. $1.50.) The Macmillans 
have added to the debt due them by be- 
coming the American publishers of this 
monograph. It puts in clear and ex- 
tremely interesting form the uses and 
advantages of electricity for ordinary 
purposes. It is English in its views, 
standards and illustrations, and is plainly 
a special plea for electricity. But its 
statements are well made, its comparisons 
seem fair and well grounded. It is a 
good book to read for any one interested 
in the swift advance of scientific proc- 
esses adapted to the details of ordinary 
life. 

CuHeEMIstrY; Its EvoLuTION AND 
AcuIEvVEMENTS. By F. G. Weichmann. 
(William R. Jenkins.) Chemistry—its 
very name a mystery, with its dim sug- 
gestions from the legendary past, its cen- 
turies of partial truths and fanciful theo- 
ries, its growth as a science based upon 
experiment, its recent swift grasp of 
earth and ether and sun, its wonderful 
gifts to the arts—-is, in its story, fascinat- 
ing asa romance. Not all may be chem- 
ists, but all may have an interest in chem- 
istry and general knowledge of its 
work. Dr. Weichmann’s sketch fur- 
nishes the knowledge and can hardly fail 
to arouse interest. It is brief, but not 
bare. At the close the movement of the 
science along so manifold lines compels a 
meager treatment of each; yet the outline 
is distinct. It is perhaps significant that 
the book closes with an expression akin 
to the vague search of the medieval al- 


chemists, that chemistry will some time. 
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“ reveal to us the long sought Secret of 
Life.” : 


EXERCISES IN CHEMISTRY. By Nich- 
olson and Avery. (Henry Holt & Co.) 
Out of the West—Nebraska and Idaho— 
comes this excellent manual for beginners 
in chemistry. The authors are evidently 
good teachers as well as good chemists. 
The text is for schools ; it will strengthen 
weak teachers and save labor for the 
strong teachers. The “ Owl” imprint is 
justified in the elegance of the mechanical 
work. 

ADVANCED ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. By 
Edward Gardiner Howe. (D. Appleton 
& Co.) This is one of the outgrowths of 
the mania for teaching children every- 
thing. There are 368 pages of facts 
about things under the earth, on the 
earth, above the earth. This text follows 
one covering four years of instruction, 
and gives work for five years. It seems 
to require one exercise a day for the 
school time of these years. It is well ar- 
ranged and a good specimen of pedagogic 
hash. The results of this diet in educa- 
tion are not assured. If hash must be, 
Dr. Harris’s editorial assurance guaran- 
tees this as good. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Among books on science or philosophy 
we note a few. LrEcTURES ON MEMory 
Cutture, by Edward Pick, Ph.D., M.A. 
(E. L. Kellogg & Co. 75 cents.), is based 
on solid psychological principles, and is 
absolutely free from charlatanry on the 
one hand and impracticability on the 
other. It is simply a sound psychology 


‘applied to the training of the mind in the 


art of memorizing. 


ILLustraTions oF Locic. By Paul T. 
Lafleur, M.A., Lecturer on Logic, Mc- 
Gill University. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 
A happy transfer of the study of logic 
from the ordinary dry formule of the 
class-room to a series of illustrative lit- 
erary examples collected and arranged 
by this author from standard literature. 
These examples illustrate all possible 
logical forms and formularies, and by 
studying them in the illustrations the 
student, as the author remarks, finds 
the best reply to the notion that logic 1s 
an invention of the schools, does not ex 
ist in real life, and “is neither a science 
nor an art—but a dodge.” 
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AN ELEMENTARY Puysics, FoR SEc- 
ONDARY ScHoots. By Charles Burton 
Thwing, Ph.D. (Bonn), Professor in 
Knox College. (Benj. H. Sanborn & 
Co., Boston.) Part I of this manual is 
devoted to Principles, and Part II. to 
Laboratory Exercises—an arrangement 
much to be commended for secondary 
schools when possible. The whole man- 
ual shows the prime merits of a text- 
book, accuracy, natural arrangement, 
simple statement and enough illustrative 
diagrams. 


OUTLINES OF THE COMPARATIVE 
PHystoLoGy AND MorPHOLoGy oF ANI- 
MALS. By Joseph Le Conte, Professor in 
ihe University of California. (D. Apple- 
ton & Company. $2.00.) This is a text- 
book of the highest grade and value. It 
will be most welcome to many teachers 
as coming from a great authority in 
science, who has not permitted his belief 
in evolution to shake his Christian con- 
victions. This new work is not intended 
to take the place of others already in the 
field, but to supplement them, at a point 
where the author believes that the tend- 
ency to specialize and concentrate on 
laboratory methods and the study of se- 
lected types has gone so far as to call for 
correction by a work which presents the 
subject in the broad and general connec- 
tion of all the parts to one another. This 
: the special merit of the present text- 

ook. 


CLASSICAL. 


HARVARD STUDIES IN CLASSICAL PHI- 
toLocy. Vol. X. Pp. 187. $1.50. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston.) The high qual- 
ity of scholarship which has character- 
ized this series from its beginning is well 
maintained in this last volume. It con- 
tains eleven articles on various topics, 
ranging in interest from the “ Religious 
Condition of the Greeks at the Time of 
the New Comedy” to an exhaustive study 
of “ Greek Shoes in the Classical Period.” 
The former essay is by the senior editor 
of the series, Professor J. B. Greenough, 
who contributes also an article on “ Some 
Questions in Latin Stem Formations,” 
a title which conceals an attempt to solve 
the much discussed question of the origin 
of the Latin gerundive. Among the other 
artic'es which might be thought of some 
Interest to others than specialists are 
those on the “‘ Symbolism of the Apple in 
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Classical Antiquity,” by C. B. Gulick, and 
a “ Study of the Daphnis Myth,” by H. 
W. Prescott. But all the essays are cred- 
itable contributions to modern philology, 
and reflect honor on the university under 
whose auspices they are published. It 
is much to be wished that other college 
benefactors would emulate the wise gen- 
erosity of the class of 1856, whose gift 
of $6,000 sustains this series. In com- 
parison with scholars in other countries 
Americans have few opportunities to 
publish the results of their investigations. 
More publications of this high order of 
merit would be far better for the scholar- 
ship of the country than additional me- 
morial halls and founders’ alcoves. 

Latin LITERATURE OF THE EMPIRE. 
Vol. II. Poetry. Pp. 493. Edited by 
Alfred Gudeman. (Harper and Bros., 
New York.) Professor Gudeman will 
have done a genuine service to the teach- 
ing of Latin, if his book will persuade 
some students to leave the straight and 
narrow paths marked out in the ordinary 
college curriculum and make the ac- 
quaintance of even a part of the authors 
represented in this attractive volume. 
Juvenal and Martial are probably the 
only writers included in it whom the 
average graduate reads at all. But Phe- 
drus, Seneca, Lucan, Silius  Italicus, 
Statius——from all of whom selections 
are made,—once exerted a great influence 
on the literature and thought of Western 
Europe; it is regrettable that they are so 
thoroughly neglected by the general 
reader of our own day. Professor Gude- 
man has made his selections with care 
and good judgment. It would have add- 
ed much to the value of his work if he 
had inserted an occasional note, however 
brief. For even the advanced student of 
Latin can hardly be expected to find no 
difficulties in these texts, and the less 
such a volume needs the aid of dictionary 
or grammar the more likely it is to find 
readers. 

SALLusST’s CATILINE. Edited by J. W. 
Scudder. Pp. 126 + 99. (Allyn & 
Bacon, Boston.) It was a happy thought 
to combine with the text of Sallust’s Cati- 
line those portions of Cicero’s orations 
which enable the student to make a di- 
rect comparison between the statements 
of the two authors. Such a comparison 
can hardly fail to be instructive and in- 
teresting, not only with regard to the his- 
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tory of the famous conspiracy, but also 
in matters of style and diction. Mr. 
Scudder has carried out this plan with 
marked success, and has made a most 
helpful edition of an author who is usu- 
ally a trifle too difficult for his readers. 
The abundance and:accuracy of the notes 
and analyses here provided should re- 
move many of the stumbling blocks from 
the path of those who would become fa- 
miliar with Sallust’s style——a_ style 
which the editor very happily compares 
to the perfervid English of Carlyle. It 
might have been well to hint somewhere 
that neither the style nor the tempera- 
ment of Sallust was well fitted for his- 
torical writing, and that perhaps Catiline 
was something less or more than the 
stage villain whom every schoolboy 
knows. 

CorNELIUS NeEpos: TWENTY LIVES. 
Pp.316. go cents. Edited by J. E. Barss. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York.) 
One of the traditions handed down 
among Latin teachers is the belief that 
Nepos is more interesting to their pupils 
than Cesar is. Certainly it is far easier 
to edit him in an interesting fashion, and 
Mr. Barss’s volume does not fall below 
the standard set in recent editions. The 
illustrations are especially good, and sev- 
eral are distinctly novel. There is the 
usual apparatus of notes and introduc- 
tions, excellent of their kind, and a series 
of Word Groups intended as an aid in 
acquiring a vocabulary. The words are 
arranged according to their radical sylla- 
bles, doubtless in accordance with the 
latest views of comparative etymologists. 
But it is not clear that the beginner will 
profit by associating ars with arma, or 
cedo with scio (to select examples at 
random), or that the effort to do so will 
not be an added difficulty in what is al- 
ready no easy task. ; 

SEcOND YEAR Latin. Edited by J. B. 
Greenough, B. L. D’Ooge, and M. G. 
Daniell. Pp. 497 + 188. (Ginn & Co., 
Boston.) This book is one of several at- 
tempts made of late years to temper the 
severity of the unmixed Czsar which 
usually claims all of the second year in 
a Latin course. Somewhat more than 
half the space is given to selections from 
the seven books of the Gallic War; the 
remainder is occupied by easy fables, an- 
ecdotes, letters, and a few poems. The 
editors have had the courage to include 
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some selections from Erasmus and even 
some storiés composed by modern au- 
thors.. Such a course would seem to be 
perfectly natural, but it has been difficult 
in the past to persuade sticklers for pure 
Latinity that beginners may safely be 
allowed to read ‘“‘ manufactured Latin.” 
It is encouraging to find editors of such 
experience and popularity lending the 
weight of their example to this revival 
of an old and natural method of teaching 
Latin. The illustrations are well chosen; 
the introductions, notes, maps, exercises 
for translation, and other supplementary 
material show the thoroughness and good 
judgment which have marked the other 
books in this series. 

A TERM oF Ovip: Ten Stories from 
the Metamorphoses. Pp. 209. 75 cents. 
Edited by Clarence W. Gleason. (Amer- 
ican Book Co., New York.) Mr. Glea- 
son’s book ought to lighten the burden 
of many a teacher of Vergil’s Atneid. If 
the pupil can first read these smoothly 
flowing pages from Ovid, which are as 
easy as any classical Latin poetry can be, 
the style and diction of the more difficult 
poet will not be so entirely foreign, and 
the mysteries of Latin prosody will not 
seem quite so inscrutable as, without this 
preparation, they are apt to be. The ed- 
itor has placed a prose version at the bot- 
tom of the first few pages,—an old-time 
device which is none the less helpful now 
than our grandfathers found it. He has 
carefully explained the hexameter, tabu- 
lated all the difficult points in the scan- 
ning, and marked in full the meter of the 
first three sections. The notes are abun- 
dant and exact, and the book cannot fail 
to be useful. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF THE FRENCH 
Grammar. Pp. 401. By C. H. Grand- 
gent. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston.) 
About one-eighth of the whole book— 
forty-five pages—is devoted to the 
troublesome subjects of Pronunciation, 
Accent, and Quantity. On these matters 
Professor Grandgent, as is well known, 
has made himself an authority, and the 
fullness and accuracy with which-he has 
treated them will make his volume serv- 
iceable to a wide circle of teachers and 
students. In. the presentation of other 
material there is little that is novel or 
that calls for special comment ; the author 












himself refers in his preface to his “ con- 
servative methods.” But the intelligence, 
good scholarship and accuracy displayed 
throughout these pages are as welcome 
under the name of conservatism as under 
any other. 

Mon ONCLE Et Mon Cure, par Jean 
de la Bréte. Edited by E. C. Goldberg. 
Pp. 150. (The Macmillan Co., New 
York.) This is an excellent edition of a 
modern French story, well adapted for 
use in the school-room. There is at the 
end a series of exercises in French com- 
position and a well-chosen list of words 
and phrases for viva voce drill and mem- 
orizing. A noteworthy feature of the 
commentary is the amount of attention 
given to the derivation of French words 
and endings, a point which is sadly neg- 
lected in the ordinary American school- 
book. Perhaps the greater familiarity of 
the English school-boy with his Latin 
suggested the introduction of this kind of 
information in the notes of this volume; 
but it is a matter to which American ed- 
itors and teachers would do well to give 
more attention. The remarks on French 
idioms, the discrimination of synonyins, 
the supply of historical and literary infor- 
mation, are equally to be commended. 

FRENCH PRosE oF THE XVIITH CEN- 
TuRY. Edited by F. M. Warren. Pp. 
xvii + 319. $1.00. (D.C. Heath & Co., 
Boston.) Beginning with an extract 
from Descarte’s Discours de la Méthode 
the editor has made a series of judicious 
selections from Pascal, La Rochefou- 
cauld, Bossuet, and La Bruyéres. The 
literature of this century is so constant a 
theme with the foremost French critics 
of to-day that the editor makes little at- 
tempt in his introduction to do more 
than point out the underlying unity 
in the work of authors seemingly 
so diverse. The notes are -some- 
what scanty, but will be sufficient for 
the advanced student, who alone should 
follow such a course of reading, and the 
volune is a convenient manual of the 
chie! writers at a most important epoch. 

A THREE YEARS’ PREPARATORY COURSE 
IN FRENCH. By Charles F. Kroeh. Pp. 
388. (The Macmillan Co., New York.) 
For students who can afford the time 
Professor Kroeh’s series provides an ad- 
mirable method of mastering the details 
of I'rench idiom and grammar. This 


third volume, for instance, has a series 
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of excellent word-studies which supply 
information not contained in the ordinary 
grammar or dictionary, but likely to be 
needed in the translation of almost any 
paragraph of familiar English. The se- 
lections for memorizing and translation 
offer an agreeable variety, since they 
range from a poem of Béranger or a 
proclamation by Napoleon to an account 
of La Bataille de Manille, taken from 
the Journal des Débats. A student who 
completes this volume might well be ex- 
pected to pass any examination in ad- 
vanced French, as the author states in his 
preface; he is likely also to know more 
about the language than most college 
graduates. ; 
SELECTIONS FROM LUTHER’S GERMAN 
Writincs. Edited by W. H. Carruth. 
Pp. \xxxii + 362. (Ginn & Co., Bos- 
ton.) In spite of his importance in the 
history of German language and litera- 
ture Luther has been comparatively little 
read by students outside of Germany. 
The immense bulk of his ‘collected writ- 
ings discourages any save the most per- 
severing specialist, and hitherto it has 
been difficult to find a selection from his 
works that would be at once convenient 
and comprehensive. Such a selection 
Professor Carruth has now provided. It 
includes all phases of Luther’s manifold 
activity,—sermons, tracts, letters, hymns, 
controversial essays, and selections from 
his translation of the Bible. It will af- 
ford, as the editor hopes, ample material 
for study in the phonology, grammar, 
and style of one who is often called the 
re-creator of the German language. No 
attempt is made to forestall the results of 
such studies, and the notes are confined 
to the elucidation of the meaning of the 
text. A long Introduction and an ample 
Bibliography supply all needed informa- 
tion regarding Luther’s literary activity. 
For his biography the reader is referred 
to the well-known and easily accessible 
manuals. The book fills a noticeable gap 
among the volumes: prepared for the 
higher study of German in our colleges, 
and will not fail to be appreciated. 
JOURNALISTIC GERMAN. Edited by 
August Prehn. Pp. 208. 50 cents. 
(American Book Co., New York.) Many 
teachers will be glad to obtain these se- 
lections from current German periodicals 
in this convenient and inexpensive form. 
The articles are brief, usually interest- 
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ing, and have the merit of presenting the 
actual life and thought, as well as .the 
language, of the Germanvas he is to-day. 
It might have been worth while to indi- 
cate the sources of the extracts, and an 
occasional note of explanation or warning 
would have been useful, particularly to 
the younger readers, for whom the vol- 
ume is intended. The vocabulary is 
not as complete as the publishers’ notice 
implies; for even such words as minimal 
and Herrenabend will not be clear to all 
readers. But the book was well worth 
making, and the editor should follow up 
the experiment with other brief and 
cheap publications of the same kind. 

GESCHICHTEN vVoM RHEIN. Erzaehlt 
von Menco Stern. Pp. 272. (American 

- Book Co., New York.) Professor Stern 
has used these stories of his own compo- 
sition for many years in his very success- 
full German classes. He has now put 
them in a form which will render them 
accessible to a much wider circle. They 
are drawn from a wide range of litera- 
ture,—poems, novels, legends, history,— 
and are often very successful in repro- 
ducing that indefinable charm which the 
Rhine and all literature pertaining to it 
are apt to possess for even the cursory 
reader of German. The book is neither 
a guide-book nor a geographical reader ; 
but it will rather find its mission, as its 
author hopes, in picturing to the imagina- 
tion scenes from the past and the present 
of Germany. 

SOMMERMARCHEN VON RUDOLF 
BaumpBacn. Edited by Edward Meyer. 
Pp. 142. 35 cents. (Henry Holt & Co., 
New York.) There have been one or 
two other selections from Baumbach’s 
delightful tales published for school use, 
but there can hardly be too many of 
them. This collection of eight short 
stories from his Summer Tales will be 
pleasant reading for those students of 
German who are old enough, or have 
taste enough, to appreciate their delicate 
humor and fine literary quality. Even 
those of less experience will enjoy the 
skillful blending of real persons and 
every-day life with the imaginary world 
of nixies, brownies and elves. For 
Baumbach is one of the few modern 
writers who have made a success of the 
fairy tale, that much abused and most 
difficult species of literature. Mr. Mey- 
er’s notes and vocabulary are quite suffi- 
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cient for their ptirpose, and the book 
ought-to do much toward making Baum- 
bach better known, as: he deserves to be. 

ScuiLier’s History OF THE THIRTY. 
Years’ War. Edited by A. H. Palmer. 
Pp. 37 + 202. (Henry Holt & Co., New 
York.) From Schiller’s famous history 
Professor Palmer has extracted those 
parts of Books II, III- and IV which 
treat of the careers and characters of 
Gustavus Adolphus and Wallenstein. He 
has provided an introduction of sufficient 
length to enable the reader to compre- 
hend the relations of these selections to 
the complete work, and has added notes, 
chronological tables, and a map of Ger- 
many in the XVIIth Century. The whole 
forms a compact and workable edition of 
one of the chief prose classics in the lan- — 
guage. While Schiller falls short of the 
modern standard in historical accuracy, 
his errors are chiefly in details, and the 
vigor, eloquence, and essential truth of 
his portraits will long secure readers for 
his work. They will find in Professor 
Palmer’s neat volume abundant means to 
aid in understanding and appreciating 
two of the most picturesque characters 
of that very eventful era. 

Of Italian text-books we note but one, 
a ,revised edition of ITALIAN AT A 
GLANCE, A New System on the Most 
Simple Principles of Universal Self-Tui- 
tion. With Complete English Pronun- 
ciation of Every Word (Excelsior Pub- 
lishing House, 29 Beekman street. ) 

For Spanish text-books there seems to 
be more call. We note among them 
PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN SPANISH 
Prose Composition. With Notes and a 
Vocabulary. By M. Montrose Ramsey 
and Anita Johnstone Lewis. (Henry 
Holt & Co. 75 cents.) A very sensible 
and useful text-book, which, added to the 
“Text-Book of Modern Spanish,” the 
“Spanish Reader,” “ Grammar” and 
“ Dictionary ” by the same author, make 
a complete series. 

Doce CuEentos Escocipos. Edited for 
class use with notes and vocabulary by 
the indefatigable Director of French and 
Spanish Instruction in the High Schools 
of Washington, D. C., C. Fontaine, B.L.,. 
L.D. (William R. Jenkins.) 

In Heath’s Mqdern Language Series 
we note JosE (NOVELA DE CoSTUMBRES 
MaritiMaAs), Por AMANDO PALACIO 
Vatpts. Edited with Introduction and 








Notes by F. J. A. Davidson, A.M., As- 
sistant Professor Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity. (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 


__ 80 cents.) 


In the same series we note EXERCISES 
tN FRENCH Composition. By A. C. 
Kimball, Teacher in the Girls’ High 
School,- Boston. (D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston.) Designed for pupils in their 
third year study of French. 

Cing Historres. Edited with Vocab- 
ulary and Three Lessons Illustrating -the 
Editor’s Method of Using the Text. By 
Baptiste Méras and Sigmuu M. Stern. 
(Henry Holt & Co. 80c.) Both of these 
authors draw on a large experience in 
work of this character, and have a small 
library of successful text-books to their 
credit. ; 

Among the new books in “ Heath’s 
Modern Language Series,” we note JET- 
TATURA, PAR THEOPHILE: GAUTIER. Ed- 
ited, with Introduction and Notes, by A. 
Schinz, Ph.D., Bryn Mawr (39 cents) ; 
ConTEs BLEUS, PAR Epouarp LasBou- 
LAYE. Edited, withNotes andV ocabulary, 
by C. Fontaine, B.L., L.D. (40 cents) ; 
and MortEre’s Les Precieuses Rup1- 
cuLES. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Walter Dallam Toy, Professor 
in the University of North Carolina. 
(25 cents. ) 

Our notices of new German text- 
books will begin with ScHILLER’s MARIE 
Stuart; E1n TRAuSPEIL. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Hermann Schoenfeld, 
Ph.D., Professor in Columbian Universi- 
ty, Washington, D. C. (Macmillan. 60 
cents.) In “ Heath’s Modern Language 
Series,” Ern KAmprF von Rom, von 
Fetix Daun. Episodes Arranged to 
form a Continuous Narrative, and Ed- 
ited with Notes by Carla Wenckebach, 
Professor in Wellesley College. (D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. 70 cents.) The 
matter which is arranged in this volume 
is compiled from Felix Dahn’s picture 
of the gigantic struggle between Rome 
and the Germanic tribes in the fifth and 
sixth centuries. It is a great favorite 
with the German reading public. The 
American Book Company publish among 
their recent German text-books, L’Ar- 
RABBIATA VON PauL Heyse. Edited for 
School Use, with Material for Prose 
Composition, by Max Lentz, Paterson 
Classical and Scientific School. In Ginn 
& Co.’s German list we find Mretn LEBEN, 


” 
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von GoTTFRIED SEUME. Edited, with In- 
troduction and Notes, by J. Henry Sen- 
ger, Ph.D., Associate Professor in the 
University of California. (65 cents.) 
Henry Holt & Company have just pub- 
lished Frau SorGE, RoMAN von HER- 
MANN SUDERMANN. With Introduction 
and Notes by Gusiav Gruener. (60 
cents.) A romance which in Germany 
has passed through forty-five editions 
and is still alive in the literary market. 


TEXT BOOKS ON HISTORY. 


Under this head we begin with A 
BrirF History OF THE City oF NEw 
York. By Charles B. Todd. (Ameri- 
can Book Co. 75 cents.) The brevity of 
this text-book has not taken the life out 
of the history. At the same time it is 
drawn with accuracy, candor and in a 
good historic perspective of the relations 
of events to each other. 

A SwHort History oF THE UNITED 
States. For School Use. By Edward 
Channing, Professor in Harvard. (The 
Macmillans. 90 cents.) This volume 
needs no higher commendation than that 
it is a general revision and condensation 
of the author’s larger work for school 
use. 

OUTLINES OF GENERAL History, By 
Frank Moore Colby, M.A., Professor in 
New York University (American Book 
Co.), has great merits as a manual of his- 
toric outlines for general readers or sec- 
ondary school work. It provides a broad, 
accurate and well proportioned founda- 
tion for historic knowledge, with sugges- 
tions and guides for further reading. 

A History oF ENGLAND FoR HIGH 
SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. By Katherine 
Coman, Ph.D., Professor at Wellesley, 
and Elizabeth Kimball Kendall, Asso- 
ciate Professor, Wellesley. (The Mac- 
millans.) This is not a manual in the 
sense of being the bare outlines of the 
history. Events are given in their vital re- 
lations and with the warmth, color and 
vitality of reality. The work is done on 
the model set by Green, tho it follows a 
distinct line of its own. Room is made 
more by judicious omissions than by cut- 
ting short the important parts. 

A SuHort History oF THE EXPANSION 
OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 1500-1870. By 
William Harrison Woodward, Principal 
University Training College, Liverpool. 
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(Imported by the Macmillans.) The 
author’s aim in this text-book is disci- 
plinary, to aid and guide students to look 
beyond the bare outlines of the history 
for their rational interpretation. The 
book is one to stimylate inquiry, and to 
guide the student in classifying his mate- 
rial and in framing conclusions about it. 

Elementary classes may find some- 
thing to engage their interest in A 
CuiLp’s History oF Spain. By Leon- 
ard Williams, Author of * Ballads and 
Songs of Spain.” (L. C. Page & Co., 
Boston. ) 

We should name in this list AUTHORS’ 
Birtupays, a Third Series, containing 
Exercises for the Celebration of the 
Birthdays of Franklin, Curtis, Whipble, 
D. G. Mitchell, Prescott, Celia Thaxter, 
Stoddard, Bret Harte, Stedman, Mark 
Twain, and Higginson. By C. W. Bar- 
deen. (C. W.Bardeen, Syracuse. $1.00.) 

Among new histories of education, de- 
signed for teachers, we name Thomas 
Davidson’s A History oF EDUCATION. 
(Charlés Scribner’s Sons. $1.00.) A 
work of large research, very independ- 
ent, occasionally dogmatic, and written 
up to a definite theory of evolutionary 
development. It is stimulating and not 
limited to the well-worn fields. It is less 
valuable in its general interpretation of 
educational history than in its study of 
special movements. 

Teachers in general will get more aid 
from the History oF EpucaTion, by 
Levi Seeley, Ph.D., Professor of Peda- 
. gogy im the New Jersey State Normal 
School. (American Book Company.) 
Each chapter has its own special topic in 
the historic progress and there are for- 
ty-five chapters. The book is written to 
support no special theory, but develops a 
sound, serious and Christian scheme of 
educatioh. 

Teachers will welcome a historic work 
prepared for them on THE FoUNDATIONS 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, by Fred Lewis 
Patee, Professor in Pennsylvania State 
College. (Silver, Burdett & Co. $1.50.) 
This text-book makes no attempt to cover 
in onevolume the whole range of English 
literature. Beginning with Beowulf, it fol- 
lows the great examples until it has gone 
through the glorious evolution of the 
Elizabethans and reached the supreme 
hights of Shakespeare and Milton. The 
book is written with the life of the times 


in view, and with a very judicious omis- 
sion of minor and non-characteristic 
names and details. 

Last, but by no means least, in interest 
among these educational histories we 
name Port Royat EpucaTIoN; A 
SKETCH OF Its History, with Extracts 
from lis Leading Authors. Edited by 
Félix Cadet. (C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. 
$1.50.) An intensely interesting exposi- 
tion of the methods in this famous school, 
which will not only interest teachers, but 
prove a wholesome corrective of some of 
the one-sided and ill-balanced concep- 
tions of education which gained currency 
later in France. 


READERS AND TEXT-BOOOKS IN 
ENGLISH. 


The School Readers of the year pre- 
sent some novel features. Among them 
we name the series of GRADED LITERA- 
TURE REApERS. Edited by Harry Pratt 
Judson, LL.D., Dean of the Faculties 
of Arts, Literature and Science, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and Ira C. Bender, Su- 
pervisor of Primary Schools, Buffalo. 
It is in three grades, beginning with 
Primary. Its characteristic point is to 
introduce good literature as early and 
as rapidly as possible. (Maynard, Mer- 
rill & Co. 25, 40, 45 cents.) 

APPLETON’S Home ReapiINnG Books, 
Wm. T. Harris, General Editor, con- 
tain three new additions, THE FAMILY 
OF THE Sun. Conversations With a 
Child. By Edward S. Holden, LL.D. 
(so cents); ABouT THE WEATHER. By 
Mark W. Harrington (60 cents), and 
THE Story OF THE FisHes. By James 
Newton Baskett, M.A. (65 cents). THE 
CHRONICLES OF SIR JOHN FROISSART. 
Condensed for Young Readers. By 
Adam Singleton. Macmillan has also a 
First Reader for use during the first 
school year by Norman Fergus Black 
(30 cents), and a manual for the highest 
grade Primary by Etta Austin Blaisdell 
and Mary Frances Blaisdell, CHILD 
Lire 1N Literature. The Second 
Reader in the same series is CHILD 
LIFE IN TALE AND FABLE, by the same 
authors and published by Macmillan 
(35 cents). 

Carpenter’s Geographical Readers 
have a new number, SouTH AMERICA. 
By Frank G. Carpenter (60 cents). The 
same’ publishers have just issued THE 








BALDWIN PRIMER, by May Kirk. We 
note also in the same class First Days 
iN ScHoot. A Primer by Seth T. 
Stewart, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools in Manhattan and Bronx, As- 
sisted by Ida Coe, of the Brooklyn Pri- 
mary Schools. (American Book Com- 
pany. 25 cents.) 

Longman’s “ Ship” Literary Readers 
have for their new number THE Ap- 
VANCED READER, in which a systematic 
attempt is made to introduce the great 
modern writers of English (60 cents). 

The THrrp READING Book in the Co- 
lumbus Series, by W. T. Vlymen, 
Ph.D., is a continuation of the essential 
features of the First and Second by the 
same. (Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss.) 

Cyr’s FirrnH Reaper, by Ellen M. 
Cyr, is an uncommonly well selected 
series of good readings from English 
and American authors. (Ginn & Co., 
Boston.) The same publishers have 
brought out THE Fincu First Reap- 
ER. By Adelaide V. Finch. 

The Eclectic School Readings, pub- 
lished by the American Book Company, 
have developed into a large and varied 
series. Among the recent additions are 
DISCOVERERS AND EXPLorers, the story 
of the opening of the New World told 
in a series of brief, bright and pithy 
biographies, by Edward R. Shaw, Dean 
of the School of Pedagogy, New York 
University (35 cents); an attractive 
volume of PROSE AND VERSE FOR CHIL- 
DREN .(40 cents); Story oF ULyssEs, 
told as a story (60 cents) ; Otp NorsE 
StorIES (45 cents); Bic anp LITTLE 
PEOPLE OF OTHER Lanps, by Edward 
Shaw, Dean of the School of Pedagogy, 
New York University (30 cents), a 
capital child’s book of supplementary 
treading. In the highest class for sup- 
plementary reading are the editions of 
Scott’s QUENTIN Durwakb, edited, with 
Introduction, by Mary Harriott Norris 
(50 cents); THe TALISMAN, edited, 
with Introduction, by Julia M. Dewey, 
late Superintendent of Schools, North 
Adams, Mass. (50 cents); Dickens’s 
TaLe oF Two Cities, edited for schools 
by Ella Boyce Kirk (50 cents), and 
Aice’s Visit TO THE HawaltaANn Is- 
LANDS, a lively and descriptive history 
for young folks, by Mary H. Krout. 
The patriotic element is represented in 
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the series by Our Country IN PoEM 
AND Prose, a fresh and interesting col- 
lection arranged for collateral and sup- 
plementary reading by Eleanor A. Per- 
sons, Teacher of History, Yonkers. The 
most important number recently added 
to the series is THE TRUE CITIZEN, 
How to Become One. By W. F. 
Markwick, D.D., Ansonia Board of Ed- 
ucation, and W. A. Smith, A.B., Super- 
intendent of Ansonia Schools. (60 
cents.) A capital manual of school 
training in civics, on the ethical and 
esthetic side, strong in anecdotal illus- 
tration, and arranged in sections which 
apply to the Child, the Youth, the Man, 
the Citizen. A book much needed in 
the public schools. 

The Macmillans publish a very useful 
drill in the much neglected art of let- 
ter writing, LETTERS FROM QUEER AND 
OrHeER FoL_k For Boys AND GIRLS TO 
Answer, by Helen M. Cleveland. Book 
I, for Lower Grammar Grades (30 
cents) ; Book II, for Higher Grades (35 
cents), and A Manual for Teachers, 
containing the same matter as the others 
with suggestions and answers for teach- 
ers (60 cents). We note somewhat re- 
gretfully that the letter models are not 
always kept up to the highest English 
standard or free from commercial slang. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. hold on their 
way, publishing in monthly numbers 
the pioneer of all this class of literature 
readers, the RIvERSIDE LITERATURE 
Serres. Recent additions are The Pro- 
logue, Knight’s and Nun’s Priest’s Tale 
from Chaucer (Part I and II), and The 
Custom House and Main Street, by 
Hawthorne. All numbers are edited 
with Introduction and Notes. (Single 
numbers, 15 cents.) 

Primary Readers with a scientific or 
moral purpose back of them are ORIOLE 
Stories. Elementary; for beginners. 
By M. A. L. Lane. Bright, full of song, 
color and the simple drama of bird life. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston. 33 cents.) 

FRIENDS AND HeEtpers. By Sarah J. 
Eddy. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) A 
charming compilation from authors who 
love animals of the field, flood or air, 
and who have written on them in a way 
to teach young people consideration for 
them, and a gentle interest in them and 
their habits, 
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In the Rose Garden. 


WE confess that the Editor’s Desk is 
just now not in the city; that it is far 
away from the madding crowd, and un- 
der a roof of green and gold. This huge 
apple tree over our head was planted by 
the missionary to the Indians, in 1791. It 
is over one hundred years old, and it is as 
full of wisdom as it is of years. Still it is 
bearing its arms full of yellow fruit; 
dropping one occasionally dangerously 
near to pen and paper. These burst open 
as they strike the sod, with ripe joy, and 
show the seed of future generations of 
apples. So the centuries touch each 
other and arch about us. Just to the left 
is a row of cherry trees. If this world 
holds anything more beautiful than a 
cherry tree in flower, it is the same tree 
hanging with globes of crimson. Just 


now these trees are covered with mosquito 
nettings, to keep the saucy robins from 
devouring the fruit; only enough have 


been left uncovered to count the birds 
into the family, for their share at the com- 
mon table. To the right there are pear 
trees and plum trees, mingled in careless 
groups; and some of these have purpling 
fruit, while some have fruit that is 
cheeked red by the sun, on golden 
ground. One peach tree stands just over 
the swell of the sod, in front; and it -has 
a dozen great Crawfords mellowing for 
a modern Eve. 

It is a wonderful place this; but most 
wonderful is it that all these trees, the 
apple, the pear, the plum, the cherry, and 
the peach, are of one family. They are 
all cousins, more or less remote,—or even 
brothers in the Rose Family. But this 
is not all, for spread along to the front, 
beyond our peach tree, is a great garden, 
with strawberry rows fronting raspber- 
ries, and that black prince of all small 
fruits, the blackberry. Yet we shall be 
careful of showing preference. It is in- 
deed hard to tell which is noblest; and 
each has its stout champions, who do not 
hesitate to argue as they eat. “In- 
deed,” says Old Humphrey, “ I hold that 
if the blackberry had nothing else in its 
favor it should be praised for its thorns. 
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These do bring forth prudence and reso- 
lution in the pickers ; and they are famous 
tests of virtue. He is an unusual Chris- 
tian who can endure their thrusts and 
prods and retain his words in sweet- 
ness.” It is curious that of all this rose 
family the only one that has held fast to 
the ancestral name is fruitless, and few 
there are of them fruitless, except such 
as this little potentilla under our feet. 
Yet in all the world there is not a rival in 
human affection for the rose. Flanking 
the cherry and the plum trees, and unit- 
ing them in one garden, we see long rows 
of American Beauty, General Jack, John 
Hopper, and many more of these mag- 
nificent globes of scarlet, of crimson, of 
snow, and of gold; and with them, not a 
whit ashamed, stand the dear old-fash- 
ioned sweet briers and cinnamon roses. 

This is one of the families that occupy 
the earth jointly and co-operatively with 
man. Some one has said that but for 
four families of plants, human beings 
could not continue to exist—certainly 
not to make a factor in progressive evo- 
lution. These four families are the rose 
family, the cereal, the solanum, and the 
palm. Each of these must assist in the 
evolution of the other. Wherever we 
turn, we find ourselves in interdependent 
relations with our four allies. The rose 
family stands foremost in the temperate 
zone. Qbliterate it, and you would rob 
us not only of our best and most abun- 
dant food, but of a large share of the po- 
etry and good cheer of existence. The 
cereal family give us our rye and wheat 
for bread, our rice, on which one-third of 
the human race subsists, as well as oats 
and corn and the true grasses. The so- 
lanum family gives us the most wonder- 
ful of all esculents, the potato, as well as 
the tomato. The palm gives not less than 
one thousand varieties of valuable fruits 
and fibers. Yet none of ‘these come so 
near to us, to the inner life of the man, 
and to the outer, as this which stretches 
its arms overhead in the apple, sends per- 
fume from the rose, delights the eye with 
the cherry, promises health and. pleasure 
with the luscious berry. “In no way 
does the wit of man sharpen more read- 








- fruits.” 


ily, and labor find so pleasant a reward,” ly at this moment, when Germany is mak- 


as in the scientific improvement of 
A high degree of civilization 
has proved to be possible only where this 
rose family has co-operated with the hu- 
man; yielding abundant food for moder- 
ate outlay of labor, and quickening the 
imagination with suggestions of the beau- 
tiful. 

And now the editor lays down his va- 
cation pen, with a sense of great trust in 
that Life which has evolved, and ever is 
evolving, so much of the true, the beauti- 
ful and the good—such a grand unity of 
physical and intellectual forces ; all point- 
ing upward and onward. Evolution has 
always implied something besides a mere 
brute struggle for existence; it has in- 
volved a mutual helpfulness for common 
good. So the universe is transformed 
from a struggle of antagonistic forces 
into a fellowship, and a moral as well as 
physical co-operation. “ Nature stood 
pledged, in the first cell that was created, 
to end her work in moral intelligence ; 
and to-day, as forever in the past, she is 
pointing toward and working out as the 
ultimate law, ‘On earth peace; good will 
to men.’ ” pt 


The Educational Outlook. 


THE recent report of the Commissioner 
of Education shows in a striking manner 
the extent of the educational work in 
this country and the immense growth of 
this work since the office was established. 
Out of a population of 72,700,000, there 
are 16,680,000 under instruction ; that is, 
very nearly one-fourth of all the people. 
Naturally the vast majority of these, fully 
nine-tenths, are in public schools, ele- 
mentary and high. In respect to this 
matter of gathering our young people 
under instruction no nation now sur- 
passes us, not even Germany. The lat- 
ter, however, does maintain a higher av- 
erage of school attendance, as will be 
seen by reference to the table of foreign 
statistics in the report. Even in the 
North Atlantic section, where the condi- 
tions are most favorable for securing reg- 
ular attendance, and where the highest re- 
sults are shown, the average attendance 
is only 71% per cent. of the enrollment, 
as against 87 and go per cent. in the Ger- 
man-speaking countries. This is a mat- 
ter that invites serious attention, especial- 
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ing such strenuous efforts to lead in the 
industries and in the commerce of the 
world and to shape its ideas and desti- 
nies. 

The comparison of our past and pres- 
ent conditions shows that the increase of 
school attendance exceeds even that of 
population, the increase in the latter since 
1870 being 84 per cent., against 98 per 
cent. increase in the number of pupils; 
but this growth is small beside the phe- 
nomenal increase of public expenditure 
for education, which, using round num- 
bers, rose from $69,000,000 in 1870-71 to 
$194,000,000 in 1897-98, a gain of 186 
per cent.: Great as the expenditure is, it 
represents but a small tax on the people, 
only $2.67 per capita, and but a small 
outlay for each pupil, $18.86 a year. The 
total amount of money is, however, so 
large, and the interests involved so great, 
that evidences of growth in the mere 
matter of school attendance count for 
little in themselves. The most interesting 
feature of this report, therefore, is its un- 
expected revelations as to the improved 
quality of the education which the Amer- 
ican people are receiving. The statistics 
show a steady increase in the actual 
amount of time that is spent in school. 
The average period of schooling for each 
individual of the whole population has 
risen since 1870 from 3.36 years of 200 
days each to 5 years. This means not 
only better mastery of the elements, but 
longer exercise of self-restraint and of co- 
operative activity, which is a very valu- 
able kind of social training. The in- 
crease comes chiefly from the spontane- 
ous effort of the people; for, tho com- 
pulsory laws have been adopted in 32 
States, in few are they rigidly enforced. 
This increase means also that a larger 
proportion of youth enter upon high 
school studies and pass on to the colleges 
and universities. This is a most encour- 
aging fact; for as our national activities 
become more and more complicated and 
the level of popular intelligence rises, 
there is increased demand for directive 
power. The lengthening of the period 

of training is indeed the foremost educa- 
tional problem of our time. 

Two agencies are at work in this coun- 
try supplementing or complementing 
the work of the schools and developing 
with almost the same rapidity. These 
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are the public library and the Sunday 
school. The former is in a certain sense 
an offshoot of the schools, and the two 
co-operate systematically to create an in- 
telligent interest in reading. This effort 
emphasizes a particular in which our ele- 
mentary school differs from that of most 
European countries. Text-books are 
much more freely used in this country, 
and immense effort is expended in mak- 
ing them reliable and attractive. If our 
schools do nothing else they impart the 
power of gaining knowledge from books ; 
this power, intensified by ready access to 
good libraries, is making us the reading 
people of the world. The statistics of 
Sunday schools summarized in this re- 
port from the latest available data. show 
a total of 10,890,000 scholars, or two- 
thirds of the number in public schools. 
It is certain that this number is far below 
the actual total, but it suffices to show the 
immense teaching province that the 
church still fills. 

The comparisons which the Commis- 
sioner’s report raises between our own 
progress and that of other countries are 
the more timely because of the varied 
peoples to which our system must be 
adapted. City schools enroll one-fourth 


of all the elementary pupils; one-third of * 


their enrollment, or one and a quarter 
million pupils, are massed in ten cities, in 
which foreign children abound. The col- 
ored people supply an additional million 
and a half pupils; and these two ele- 
ments, widely divergent as they are, test 
to the utmost the assimilating and mold- 
ing influences of the school. The newly 
acquired territories present problems pe- 
culiar and difficult. Hawaii alone is able 
to care for its own. The Spanish islands 
have historic antecedents that cannot be 
ignored. In view of this history, which 
is rehearsed in detail in the report, Dr. 
Harris advises against sudden transitions 
in the methods and the language em- 
ployed in the reorganized schools. The 
same opinion is expressed by President 
McKinley in his message to Congress. 
No part of our educational provision 
commands so much attention abroad as 
that of our higher institutions, colleges 
and universities, and this chiefly because 
of the liberal spirit in which they are en- 
dowed. Such is the scope of higher edu- 
cation that wealth has become in a sense 
the measure of its possibilities; hence 
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arises a process of natural selection whose 
drift is plainly discernible. The really 
valuable small colleges will abide because 
they are indispensable. England is to- 
day endeavoring to create such to fill a 
deplorable lack in her system. Mean- 
while, through lavish endowments and 
wise leadership, we are developing sev- 
eral institutions up to the highest ideal of 
university life and effort. The total 
amount of money invested in the higher 
institutions of the country is now about 
$312,000,000, and their annual income 
$26,000,000, of which income one-fourth 
comes from endowment funds. The con- 
tinuance of the liberal policy of the past 
was signally displayed during the year 
1897-98 by bequests amounting to $8,000,- 
000, and by appropriations from the gen- 
eral Government and from States and 
municipalities amounting to $6,500,000 
more, or a total of 1414 millions poured 
into the work from disinterested motives. 
This we may regard as the substantial 
expression of a belief that higher educa- 
tion is a saving grace in the Republic. 


a 


North Carolina’s Red’ Shirt 
Campaign. 


In North Carolina to-day a majority 
of those who are legally entitled to take 
part in an election and have been permit- 
ted to register will vote upon a constitu- 
tional amendment designed, as the advo- 
cates of it admit, to disfranchise the 
negroes of that State. North Carolina 
follows the example set by Mississippi, 
South Carolina and Louisiana; but no 
one in that State can say that “ white 
supremacy” is endangered there by 
negro suffrage. In each of the other 
three States there is a numerical major- 
ity of colored people; in North Carolina 
the proportion of whites to negroes is al- 
most two to one, 1,055,382 to 562,565 by 
the census of 1890. But in recent years 
State elections have been carried in 
North Carolina by a combination of col- 
ored and white Republicans with white 
Populists. For such a combination there 
was a plurality of 8,500 on the State 
ticket in 1896, and the present Governor 
is a Republican. The movement for the 
disfranchisement of the negroes is pri- 
marily in the interest of the Democratic 
party, and is designed to prevent the 
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making of such combinations in the 
future. 

Altho the amendment approved by the 
Legislature in June is ostensibly intended 
to disfranchise the illiterate, the support- 
ers of it frankly admit that their purpose 
is to exclude the negro without shutting 
out any white man, however ignorant he 
may be. The amendment requires “ every 
person presenting himself ,for registra- 
tion” to be “ able to read and write any 
section of the Constitution.” The illiter- 
ate whites, however, of whom the State 
has a great supply, are not excluded. 
Here is the provision that lets all of 
them in: 

“ But no male person who was, on Jan. Ist, 

1867, or at any time prior thereto, entitled 
to vote under the laws of any State in the 
United States wherein he then resided, and no 
lineal descendant of any such person, shall be 
denied the right to register and vote at any 
election in this State by reason of his failure 
to possess the educational qualification herein 
described.” 
At the beginning of the campaign many 
illiterate and otherwise ignorant whites 
feared that the amendment would dis- 
franchise them. Therefore the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor, Mr. Ay- 
cock, described by the local press as “ the 
peerless successor of the immortal 
Vance,” journeyed through the State in- 
forming these anxious illiterates that 
they were in no danger. A Democratic 
journal in Wilmington reported a part of 
one of his addresses as follows: 

“He dealt with the amendment section by 

section, showing conclusively and clearly that 
it will not prevent a single white man from 
voting. ‘It could not,’ he passionately pro- 
claimed, ‘keep an unlettered white man from 
voting, for the Democratic party is composed 
of white men.’” 
Another friendly journal said: “ He went 
on to show where the amendment takes in 
every white man and leaves out 75,000 
negroes.” From the beginning there has 
been no concealment of the purpose of 
this device to “ eliminate the negro from 
politics,” while permitting the most igno- 
rant and stupid white man to vote. 

But after the anxiety of the whites 
who could not read the amendment had 
been relieved by “ the peerless successor 
of the immortal Vance” and others, the 
hearts of the supporters of the amend- 
ment were depressed by a fear that in a 
fair election the amendment might still 
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be defeated. Therefore thete have been 


_a brutal suppression of free speech by 


Red Shirt Clubs, a denial of registration 
rights to negroes in many places, and 
open intimidation of voters opposed to 
the amendment wherever the local condi- 
tions would permit the use of such meth- 
ods. 

These Red Shirt riflemen, organized 
throughout the Eastern part of the State, 
and worthy successors of the Ku Klux, 
have been the force on which the Amend- 
ment party leaders have relied for effect- 
ive intimidation not only of voters, but 
also of Anti-Amendment speakers. Sen- 
ator Butler has been unable to keep his 
engagements in Eastern towns because 
he knew that mobs would be ready to 
silence him and threaten his life. Mr. 
Seawell, candidate for Attorney-General, 
when he alighted from a train at Laurin- 
burg, where he was to make a public ad- 
dress, was met and surrounded by two 
hundred armed Red Shirts, who com- 
pelled him to depart on the same train. 
A negro Baptist minister who ventured 
to distribute campaign literature in which 
the amendment was opposed, was 
promptly ducked in a horse pond by the 
valiant Red Shirts. The “ peerless ” 
Aycock has spoken freely in scores of 
towns where the Red Shirts will not per- 
mit Senator Butler to address a public 
meeting. The Senator had made an en- 
gagement to speak at Southport on the 
24th ult. On that morning the Wilming- 
ton Star thus reminded his opponents 
that they might have an opportunity to 
intercept him: 

“One report from Southport yesterday was 

that Butler would come down on this morn- 
ing’s boat, but the author of the statement is 
evidently not acquainted with the strong public 
sentiment in Wilmington, else he would not 
have predicted the wily Senator’s presence in 
this city, even for a transitory period. If he 
reaches Southport to-day he will reach it via 
some other point than Wilmington. Last 
night’s train did not bring him, and Butler is 
credited with too much sense to attempt to 
pass through this morning.” 
The Senator did not go to Southport. 
In the columns of the Pro-Amendment 
press thereis abundant proof of the intim- 
idation by which the Democratic lead- 
ers expect to obtain or count a majority 
of 50,000 for negro disfranchisement. 
The evidence is supplied freely by them- 
selves. 
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At Elam Springs a few days ago ex- 
Senator Ransom declared that the adop- 
tion of this State amendment would 
“bury in the dust the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States.” It will not have that effect, but 
it will inevitably cause an enforcement 
of the Fourteenth Amendment and a re- 
duction of the representation of four 
Southern States in Congress and in the 
electoral college, a representation wrong- 
fully based in part upon that large 
portion of the population of these States 
that has been disfranchised. This is a 
question of justice in which all the other 
States are interested. In the near future 
it is coming up for settlement. 


Sl 
The Murder of King Humbert. 


ANOTHER horror is to be credited to 
the anarchist—the murder of a decent 
king. Humbert was a brave and popular 
ruler, who had developed considerable 
statesmanship, and who had proved his 
quality in the cholera scare of 1884 by 
visiting the hospitals and remaining in 
the infected city. Such courage was not 
forgotten. He had, further, the advan- 
tage of having a lovely and much loved 
queen. His position was a difficult one, 
in the turmoil of Italian politics, but no 
king could have done much better. 

It was the act of anarchism. The mur- 
derer had no grudge against the king, 
only against kings. He was doubt- 
less selected to do the deed by an infa- 
mous band of enemies to all organized 
society. This is no sporadic act of a 
crazy fool, like the attempt to kill the 
Prince of Wales, but the planned and 
calculated deed of a society, all of whose 
members deserve the gallows. Words are 
weak to express the horror which good 
men must feel toward these enemies of 
society. 

But one man or another, it makes no 
great difference who is king. The se- 
rious danger is of a revolution. All the 
news is censored, so that we cannot 
know what will be the effect of the news 
on the popular heart, but it may be that 
the Republicans or the Socialists may 
take the occasion to proclaim a republic. 
We may expect Republican outbreaks in 
various Italian towns, just as they may 
occur at any time in Spain. The South 
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European countries are simply waiting 
the opportunity to become republics. 
France stands between them, the exam- 
ple of what they may do; and the death of 
a king is a favorable opportunity for a 
change. Nevertheless we do not now 
expect any such result. There is no par- 
ticular. popular fury just now for a 
change. It is not as in 1848, when the 
liberal passion swept like a hurricane over 
Europe. The elements opposed to the 
House of Savoy cannot agree among 
themselves. Its bitterest foes are not the 
Socialists or the Republicans, but the 
Clericals, and they have no love for 
either a republic or a united Italy. .We 
may then expect some disturbances here 
and there, and much loud and angry talk, 
and very little action. The young king 
will be crowned, and will have, if possi- 
ble, a stormier reign than his father. He 
will maintain his relation to the Triple 
Alliance, which was his father’s work, 
but its time of service is past, and it is 
little more than a name. His attitude to- 
ward England is much more important. 
If he could find some way to make peace 
with the Pope it would be a service to the 
world. 


st 


China’s Side. 


It is not as the “ Devil’s Advocate,” 
but in a spirit of utter fairness, that we 
would present China’s side in this terrible 
outbreak. We do it in no spirit of dis- 
loyalty to the scores, perhaps, of mission- 
aries who have been killed, for they have 
been always presenting the side of the 
Chinese against the foreign aggressors. 

It has been often said that the Chinese 
lack patriotism ; that in this they are very 
unlike the Japanese, whose patriotism is 
in constant ebullition. But this outbreak 
reveals a real if misguided patriotism. 
They believe they are fighting for their 
country, against foreign aggression; for 
their civilization, against those who would 
overthrow it. For their country they are 
willing to die by thousands, as millions 
have died in previous insurrections. 
Blunderers as they are, they are not with- 
out this great civil virtue. 

They believe they must fight to protect 
their country from being taken from 
them, their territory from being divided 











up between foreign nations. That is 
worth fighting for, if the people have 






















































of manliness and steadiness and strength 
a enough to maintain a government with 
W a permanent solidarity. Now that is pre- 
r- cisely what the Chinese have done for 
a more centuries and over more territory 
ie than any other nation in the world. They 
er are not like India, split up into dozens of 
ne warring States before England gave it- 
1g unity and peace. They have a settled 
he culture and a sturdy industry. That 
he there is danger of their country being 
or stolen from them they know and every- 
Ve body.knows. Russia already claims vast 
Te Manchuria; and the other Powers are 
Ik, planning what each shall have in the 
ng “ divvy.” 
si- Would we fight if the European Pow- 
He  @ ers should proceed to partition the United 
ple States between them; if England had 
rk, possessed herself of New York, Ger- 
: is many of Boston, Russia of Baltimore, 
to- and France of New Orleans? But this is 
int. just what these Powers have done in 
ace China. She has already lost all her finest 
the harbors. Port Arthur has lately been 
compulsorily leased to Russia ; Wei-hai- 
wei to England; Kiao-chau to Germany ; 
and Kuang-chau to France; while Hong 
Kong and Macao were taken long ago. 
This is apart from the Russian claims 
te.” of Manchuria, and the French acquisi- 
wn tions in the South, and besides the rever- 
ible sionary rights acquired to whole prov- 
dis: inces, under the scheme -of requiring 
er China to agree not to alienate them to any 
all other Power except the one making the 
the demand for these developing spheres of 
m influence. 
ia “< Further, it has become more and more 
very evident that some of the Powers were 
hee seeking flimsy excuses to seize Chinese 
veal territory. Take the late German acquisi- 
sent tion. In November, 1897, two German 
helt missionaries were murdered in China. 
: fee Germany was waiting for a pretext and 
oul made the most of this. She. required 
y are and took by force the bay of Kiao-chau, 
itil the finest harbor in China; and now she 
eset claims “ influence ” over the whole prov- 
with- ine of Shantung. Who can wonder 
that the people were indignant? How 
sotetl should we have felt, after the mob had 
Soa killed those three Italians in New Or- 
vided ans, and our country, it will be remem- 








tered, could give none but a pecuniary 
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satisfaction, could not punish the guilty 
parties, if Italy had compelled us to cede 
Mobile Harbor and a slice of Mississippi? 

Then, be it remembered that much of 
the conduct of European countries has 
been worthy of outside barbarians. After 
Germany took Kiao-chau it was unsafe 
for Germans to travel in the neighbor- 
hood. Three Germans who tried it were 
attacked, but not killed. The German 
commander sent troops and burned down 
two villages, where the innocent suffered 
with the guilty. Be it said that this was 
fair punishment, but what shall we say 
to the French deed at Fuh-chau in 1884? 
The French had demanded an immense 
indemnity for the asserted help which 
Tonquin had received from China when 
France seized that country. On China’s 
failure to pay the demand the French 
admiral, who had tried to frighten China 
by threatening Fuh-chau, opened fire, 
with no declaration of war, on Chinese 
shipping, and in an hour ten Chinese 
ships were destroyed and three thousand 
Chinese killed, and their bodies floated 
forth and back on the tide. China does 
not forget such barbarities, nor the 
Opium War. In these present troubles 
there are sad stories told of the ruthless 
barbarities of Russian and German sol- 
diers, sparing neither age nor sex. Is it 
strange that China hates and fears the 
foreigners? Is it strange if a people 
with a spark of patriotism, a people 
proud of their antiquity and their civiliza- 
tion, should think it time to strike and 
strike hard for independence? 

China has often been in the right ;-she 
has often deserved our sympathy; now 
she. has put herself in the wrong. It is 
absolutely necessary to protect our peo- . 
ple, legations, merchants and missiona- 
ries ; and it is necessary to go to Peking. 
But we-would have no undue passion, 
even if they have been murdered. Many 
Chinese have been murdered before. this 
by Europeans, such as those three thou- 
sand at Fuh-chau. It is sad. that it 
should seem credible that the most Chris- 
tian Emperor: of -Germany should use 





‘such barbarous language to his forces 


sent to the East, forbidding them to give 
quarter, as is attributed to him. The 


purpose of The Hague Conference was 
to make war, even with non-Christian 
Powers, as humane as war can be. 
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The Missionary Provocation. 


It is the unthinking, the ignorant man 
who charges the present war to the mis- 
sionaries. It is the veneered pagan who 
asks why the missionaries do not stay at 
home. 

They go because they must. There is 

a necessity laid upon them which the 
critic does not feel. The rasping locust 
does not understand why the lark 
must sing. There is an inner compul- 
sion. Such a man feels that he must give 
to others the blessings he possesses. The 
Lord Jesus lived his hard, beneficent life 
on earth because he had to; he died his 
painful, redemptive death because he felt 
he must. Paul’s ‘ Wo is me if I preach 
not the gospel ” expresses the self-sacri- 
fice forced on one who apprehends the 
duty to love one’s neighbor as one’s self, 
and is glad to obey the mandates of the 
“stern daughter of the voice of God.” 
This obligation to carry Christianity, with 
all its eternal hopes, and all the attendant 
blessings of its civilization, to those who 
have it not, is something not to be ar- 
gued about, but to be accepted as what 
must be accepted, come what will. Be 
that missionary, thus driven by love and 
duty, Christian, Mohammedan or Bud- 
dhist, he is not to be scoffed at or argued 
down, or told he is a meddler with other 
men’s business ; he is engaged in the best 
business the world knows, for he is try- 
ing to cleanse the springs of human char- 
acter and life. 

But is he not a disturber? Yes, of 
course he is. In the nature of things he 
must be, for his business is to overturn 
the wrong and bring in the right. You 
cannot make an omelet without breaking 
eggs. You cannot build a railroad with- 
out destroying the stage-coach industry. 
Every new and better thought or mechan- 
ism or institution must disturb an old 
one. The rights of the Magna Charta 
were opposed by King John, and the Dec- 
laration of Independence by George the 
Third, and the abolition of slavery cost 
war. If we minded a disturbance we 
should make no progress; improvement 
is worth a fuss. 

We have no doubt that the education 
and sense of indiwiduality of duty and of 
rights, carried to Turkey by the mission- 

aries, were partly the occasion of the 
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Therefore should 
men always remain the ignorant and slav- 


Armenian massacres. 


ish serfs of despots? We have no doubt 
that the claim of missionaries that their 
religion and their ethics are better than 
those of the Chinese, so proud of their 
culture and civilization, and so contemp- 
tuous of foreigners, has been one occa- 
sion for the present disturbances. What 
of it? That is the path along which 
progress marches. 

But we deny that missions have been 
the chief cause of these fearful massacres, 
altho it would not affect our course if 
they were. Did defeat or slaughter deter 
us in the Civil War? Massacres and 
martyrdoms are no argument against 
missions. 

“What on earth had I to do 
With the slothful, with the mawkish, the un- 


manly? 
Like the helpless, like the hopeless did I drivel, 


Being who?’ 

Missionaries make their mistakes, for 
they are human, and some of them med- 
dle too much in the civil or political af- 
fairs of the countries where they are, to 
the injury of their cause. But the offense 
they cause is utterly insignificant in com- 
parison with that which comes from 
forces that follow them. First the mis- 
sionary ; then the trader ; then the consul; 
then the army. The missionary does not 
bring the trader, the consul, the army. 
The missionary is always on the people’s 
side, and his greatest hindrance is in the 
example and character of the foreigners 
who follow him and the soldiers who 
come close after. The missionary works 
always for the people; the trader for him- 
self, while the consul and the army too 
often represent a selfish, hostile Power. 
Have the missionaries ever ceased to de- 
nounce the Opium War? In this Chi- 
nese trouble the missionary provocation 
is something; it reinforces the others; 
but it is insignificant beside the Opium 
War, the French slaughter of Fuh-chau; 
or that of Shanghai two years ago, when 
the French seized by force a cemetery, 
and when resisted killed the defenders; 
or the seizure of Wei-hai-wei by the Eng- 
lish, or of Kiao-chau by the Germans, or 
of Port Arthur by the Russians. Why 
will people talk of missionary provoca- 
tions when a French Admiral slaughters 
three thousand Chinese, and nothing 
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done; and the European Powers calmly 
plan, in the face of China, to divide the 
country between them? And yet people 
say, It is the missionaries! But through 
misapprehension, through contempt, 
through defeat, through violence and 
death, the missionary must stand by his 
purpose and faith: 
“One who never turned his back, but marched 
breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break; 
Never thought, tho right were worsted, wrong 
would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, and baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.” 
3 


The University Summer Term. 


THE summer sessions of the univer- 
sities, most of which begin the first week 
in July and continue for six weeks, are 
now drawing to a close, and the balance 
sheet of profit and loss will soon be made 
up for the year. In the minds of in- 
structors and students who have taken 
part in this new effort to extend the use- 
fulness of the vast university plant of the 
country, the belief is growing that the 
summer term has come to stay, and this 
probability is regarded with mixed feel- 
ings. 

That midsummer lectures meet one 
genuine need is already obvious. A ma- 
jority of the students in strict university 
courses are high and normal school teach- 
ers, school superintendents and college 
professors, who resort to Ann Arbor, 
Madison, Chicago, Cambridge and New 
York during their long vacations to 
“brush up,” to get new points of view 
and of contact, to learn the latest results 
of research and: to master new methods, 
precisely as university professors them- 
selves improve every opportunity to visit 
Berlin, Paris and Rome. This is a very 
different matter from the rush to Chau- 
tauquas and Mononas of people whose 
object is two-thirds camp meeting or pic- 
nic, and one-third intellectual tickle. 

Most significant is the large proportion 
of teacher-students.who make the long 
overland journey from the Pacific Coast 
and the far Southwest. The sacrifice of 
money and strength that they gladly 
make for the sake of seeing and hearing 
scholars whose work has appealed to 
them, is fully equal to that of the Eastern 
man who goes abroad, and it reveals a 
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determination to keep abreast of intel- 
lectual progress which means much for 
the mental unity and progress of the 
nation. 

There is, however, a most serious other 
side to the picture. Experience is al- 
ready confirming the doubts of those who 
questioned whether the benefits of the 
summer session would not be purchased 
at too great a cost. Professorial work 
of the first order is done nowadays at 
high pressure. The strain upon gifted 
men who are doubly ambitious, deter- 
mined to maintain the efficiency of their 
departments onthe one hand, and, on the 
other hand, to pursue independent re- 
search and make contributions to knowl- 
edge, is severe. It is absolutely neces- 
sary that such men should have four or 
five months each year of relative quiet 
and relaxation, time to look over their 
own ground, to read, to think, to organ- 
ize their materials, to write. If this time 
is surrendered to teaching the ultimate 
loss to science and to scholarship will be 
incalculable. Universities that value their 
reputations will, we feel sure, look with 
disfavor upon plans that draw the ener- 
gies of their best men away from the 
highest work. And this objection to 
summer terms is not met by throwing the 
burden of summer teaching upon the 
younger professors and instructors. In 
the ranks of the younger men are those 
who should be known as “ distinguished 
scholars ” ten years hence. They must 
have their opportunity to accomplish 
noteworthy work, and a policy that de- 
prives them of it is educational suicide. 

It seems clear, then, that the country 
needs the summer session of its univer- 
sities, but that the cost of summer work, 
in men if not in money, is likely to be ex- 
cessive. Only two solutions of the prob- 
lem seem possible. One is to increase 
the teaching force, in reality and honest- 
ly, and not in mere pretense—always a 
serious temptation. A real increase of 
teaching force by one-quarter to one- 
third will certainly be a financial impos- 
sibility for most universities for a long 
time to come; and at present the summer 
sessions are unhappily being run on the 
pretended-increase plan. Eastern pro- 
fessors lecture in the West, and Western 
professors lecture in the East. It is a 
mere change-off ; not a substantial addi- 
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tion to the university teaching strength 
of the country as a whole, to meet the 
new demands. 

The other possibility, and, as we think, 
a more rational one, lies in a pooling of 
the calendar. Put all twelve months into 
the academic year, but partition them 
among the universities. Let the Eastern 
seaboard universities, situated in or near 
great cities, continue as now in session 
from October to June. Let the inland 
universities open in May and close before 
Christmas. This would meet all require- 
ments, including the elemental one of 
common sense. Madison is a charming 
summer resort, and Chicago advertises to 
be; neither is altogether desirable as a 
winter residence. New York, with its 
publishing houses, its clubs, its theater, 
opera and music, is the Rome to which all 
cultivated American pilgrims would turn 
their steps in winter if they could. Why 
not conform the American university sys- 
tem to the fundamental and obvious facts 
of American life? 


The Gold Demo- 
crats have decided 
that it would be 
unwise and inexpedient for them to put 
a national ticket in the field. Undoubt- 
edly they are right. A large majority 
of them voted for McKinley in 1896 to 
defeat Bryan and preserve the gold stand- 
ard; a large majority will take the same 
course this year, with the same object in 
view. If the committee at Indianapolis 
had consented to recommend the nomina- 
tion of a ticket upon the basis suggested 
by the little group of independent and 
unattached Anti-Imperialists from New 
York who came to the meeting, this 
would virtually have been an admission 
that the Government’s policy concerning 
our new possessions is a more important 
issue than the attempt to overthrow the 
gold standard. It may be that the Anti- 
Imperialist League at the meeting on the 
15th inst. will decide to nominate a ticket. 
Those who think, with Mr. William 
Lloyd Garrison, that “ the single question 
to be voted upon next November is ‘ re- 
public or empire ’” seem to want a third 
ticket, and they have a right to put up 
one. While we should not expect to. see 
a large number of persons voting for it, 
the tendency of such a movement would 


Gold Democrats and 
Anti-Imperialists 
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probably be to weaken the forces atrayed 
against the debasement of the currency, 
and for that reason we think it should 
not be encouraged. 


ws 


Extraordinary and ominous 
enough, in view of the 
later murder in Peking of 
the German Ambassador, and we know 
not how many others, are the following 
lines from a poem published in China, 
and entitled “An Ichang Exile’s Prayer,” 
written after the tragedy at Sungpu 
and the farcical compounding of dam- 
ages for a small sum. After referring 
to the murders and outrages which would 
once have started crusades, but are now 
overlooked, the writer proceeds: 


An Ominous 
Prayer 


“ Because we know not whose it next shall be 
To guard his home against the howling mob, 
To be the victim of their fierce attack, 

- And then of mild, politely-penned dispatch, 
To leave his mangled carcass in the street, 
With face uncovered, while the Consul sits 
In some Viceregal Yamén, over tea, 
Assessing the small value of the dead; 

And last, because the sacredness of life 

Rests on nice points of quality and clothes; 

Therefore it is, oh! Lord, that now we pray, 

When next the rabble moves to deeds of 
blood, 

Let not the pillage or the slaughter be 

Of Customs hireling or of merchant churl, 

Or humble missionary, glad to gain 

Exit from trouble to a martyr’s crown, 

But rather grant, when the incited mob, 

Like unleashed bloodhound, seeks its nearest 


prey, 

That it may find obtrusive on its path 
Some personage important to the state, 

Or high official representative, 

Some traveling faddist, potent in the press, 
Or information-gathering M.P., 

Some Anti-Opium League authority, 
Aristocratic trotter of the Globe, 

Or human atom authorized to wear 

Gold lace upon the edges of his clothes, 
Upon whose taking off there shall ensue 
The steady tramp of solid infantry 

And inexpensive Chinese funerals ; 

That, with the thunder of artillery, 

And sack of goodly cities, there may be 
Restored again that wholesome deference, 
That usual and necessary respect 

Which, from the Asiatic, is our due— 

And thus, from evil, shall arise great good.” 


Plenty of “ gold lace” has the howling 
mob found, and the “tramp of solid in- 
fantry ” follows, with its “‘ inexpensive 
Chinese funerals.” The writer signs 
himself “ Tung Chia,” but is surely not a 
Chinese. 





One man in New 
The = Orleans when ar- 


rested for refusing to 
move from the doorstep where he was 
sitting shot the officer and escaped to his 
house. -When other officers came to ar- 
rest him he shot two of them dead, and 
again escaped. There was nothing in 
this to involve anybody else, but because 
he was a negro the mob raised a riot, at- 
tacked the negroes, stopped business and 
killed five negroes and wounded severely 
many more, besides white men. Mean- 
while the negro was surrounded and 
killed five more whites before he was 
himself killed. The handsomest negro 
school in the city was burned by the mob, 
a building given by a white negro named 
Lafon, who bequeathed over $600,000 to 
the city. This sort of a madness is very 
much like that of the Chinese against the 
foreigners, but has even less excuse. 
Both mobs burn school buildings, both 
kill innocent people. It is to the credit 
of the Mayor of New Orleans that in his 
hurried return to the city he took quick 
measures to disperse the mob, thus 
proving himself a far better officer than 
the mayor in St. Louis. A serious lesson 
comes in the number of men killed by 
the negro. It is the lynchings that. make 
such men desperate. If they expect no 
mercy they will show none. Lynching 
is a horribly unsafe remedy for crime. 
Such affairs as the New Orleans mob and 
the North Carolina Red Shirt outrages 
make the negroes either hopeless or reck- 
less, and both are bad for the community, 
not to say dangerous. 


ws 


In the Contemporary Review for July 
Mr. A. Maurice Low, of Washington, 
asserts that after the publication of Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s Venezuela message the 
unsatisfactory. conduct of Mr. Bayard in 
London caused Mr. John. Hay to be “sent 
as an unofficial ambassador of the United 
States to the court of St. James’s,” where 
he urged that the President was in ear- 
nest and that “ better terms could be ob- 
tained from the Cleveland administration 
than from that of President McKinley, 
who, he felt sure, was to be elected.” 
This is a curious and interesting state- 
ment, and we presume that in-the course 
of time it will be disproved or confirmed 
by Secretary Hay himself. 
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The Republican platform commends 
the policy of maintaining the efficiency of 
the civil service by securing officials in 
Cuba, Porto Rico and Hawaii “ whose fit- 
“ness has been determined by training and 
experience.” Theré ‘is a field a little 
nearer where a little more of such care as 
is recommended could be properly exer- 
cised; we refer to the choice of Indian 
agents and inspectors. 


& 


We are glad to see it apparently con- 
firmed from more than one trustworthy 
source that the titular Archbishop 
Keane has been appointed Archbishop of 
Dubuque. This would seem to imply 
that what was regarded as a period of 
disgrace with him, on account of his 
“ Americanism” while rector of the 
Washington Catholic University, has 
passed, and that, perhaps, the period of 
discredit at Rome of those’ who were 
called progressives is passing. Arch- 
bishop Keane is in warm sympathy with 
Archbishop Ireland. 


as 


We mentioned lately the suggestion 
of a Swiss paper that Switzerland should 
be annexed to the United States. An 
equally strange suggestion comes from 
Bolivia, where the newspapers have been 
seriously discussing the possibility of 
annexation to this country as preferable 
to submission to the aggression of Chile. 
And in the provinces of Tacna and 
Arica, held by Chile, meetings have 
been held at which it was resolved to 
hoist the Stars and Stripes if they were 
not restored to Peru. We expect no such 
result, but more surprising things have 
happened in the last ten years. 


Js 


Our readers will observe a poem in 
this week’s issue which illustrates the 
growth of religious charity. A Jewish 
writer honors in a Protestant paper the 
devotion of Catholic priests who brought 
the sacrament of extreme unction to the 
men imprisoned in the burning “ Saale.” 
We recall an occasion a few years ago 
when a Methodist nominated a member 
of the Reformed (Dutch) Church for 
membership in the Congregational Club 
of this city; the president of which at the 
time was a Presbyterian. 







































































































































































































































































FINANCIAL. 


Beneficial Effect of the Gold 
Standard in Japan. 


DurinG the last three years several 
countries that had been suffering from 
the uncertainty, fluctuations in exchange 
and prices, and other disadvantages at- 
tending the use of the silver standard, 
have decided to adopt the currency stand- 
ard of the world’s great civilized nations. 
One of these is Peru, which has now com- 
pleted the currency reform begun in 
1897, when the free coinage of silver in 
that country was suspended. The Peru- 
vian currency unit is now the gold libra, 
ari exact equivalent of the English pound 
sterling. Another nation that has been 
constrained by its remarkable progress to 
lay aside the silver standard, or a nomi- 
nal bimetallism, for the gold standard, is 
Japan. An interesting report concerning 
this change and the effect of it has been 
written by Count Matsukata, Minister of 
Finance, and published by the Japanese 
Government. This report says: 

“ Since the adoption of the gold standard 
our currency has been freed from constant fluc- 
tuations in its exchange rate, to which it was 
subject before. Owing to this fact, the rela- 
tions between the claims of the creditor and 
the liabilities of the debtor became less subject 
to sudden and unexpected changes; business 
transactions were made safe; an improvement 
in credit took place in the community at large; 
prices became more constant; in a word, the 
way was opened for the steady and orderly 
growth of our commerce and industry.” 


Fluctuations in the prices of commodi- 
ties, which had been sudden and great, 
have been small, and such as are due to 
“the natural working of the economic 
law of supply and demand.” Count Mat- 
sukata continues: 


“ The beneficial result of the coinage reform 
is seen in another direction. Since the capi- 
talists of the gold standard countries have be- 
come assured that they will no longer be in 
constant danger of suffering unexpected losses 
from investments made in this country, on 
-account of fluctuations in the price of silver, 
they show a growing tendency to make such 
investments at low rates of interest. Moreover, 
we stand no longer, as formerly was the case, 
under the necessity of making plans for finan- 
cial matters with the currency constantly 
changing in value, and sometimes suffering un- 
expected losses and evils when the fluctuations 
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were unusually violent. All those fears of 
miscalculation and loss have now become 
things of the past. The beneficial effect of our 
coinage reform upon our foreign trade has been 
great, without a trace of evil.” 


In the United States one of the two 
great political parties demands that the 
nation shall abandon the gold standard 
and subject the industries and trade and 
credit of 75,000,000 of people to the de- 
pressing and evil influences from which 
Japan has so recently escaped. 
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Financial Items, 


THE Post Office Department’s issues 
of stamps and stamped paper in the 
fiscal year ending on June 3oth were 
$97,640,897, against $92,659,167 in the 
preceding year, and $87,312,310 two 
years ago. 


....Edward E. Poor, who resigned the 
office of President of the National Park 
Bank in May last because of his ill 
health, died in Liverpool last Sunday 
morning. He was a prominent dry goods 
commission merchant as well as a banker. 
In 1886 he became a director of the Na- 
tional Park Bank; in 1893 he was made 
Vice-President, and from 1895 until 
May of this year he was President, the 
bank under his management becoming 
one of the largest and strongest in the 
country. 


and dividends _an- 


....Coupons 
nounced: 


Southern Pacific Company (Central Pacific 
first refunding), payable August Ist. 

Southern Pacific Company (Texas & New 
Orleans, first mortgage, Main Line), payable 
August Ist. 

Southern Pacific Company (Galveston, Har- 
risburg & San Antonio, first mortgage, Eastern 
Division), payable August Ist. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, 1% 
per cent. quarterly, payable August 15th. 

New York Security & Trust Company, 5 per 
cent. quarterly, payable August Ist. 

St. Joseph & Grand Island Railway (first 
preferred), I per cent., payable August 15th. 


.... Sales of Bank and Trust Company 
stocks during the past week were: 


Bank of New York, N. B. A 
Ninth National Bank go 
Atlantic Trust Co. eerrerr eer ee reer eee er ee 204% 





INSURANCE. 


Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company. 
Its Semi-Centennial. 


Every day is birthday and anniver- 
sary, the completion and beginning of 
the annual round of something, and yet 
the close of the century is bringing a 
number of specially remarkable ones 
among corporations, since they have 
the advantage of perpetual succession. 
A few colleges have had time to cele- 
brate one centennial, but several life in- 
surance companies have finished a half- 
century. The Manhattan does this as 
this month of August arrives. 

It was all quite new in 1850. For 
the very beginnings we look abroad; 
two or three companies of small size 
date back to the first half of the century, 
but the real start of life insurance was 
at about its middle. To those whose 
personal recollections cover this half- 
century, the temptation is always strong 
to indulge in reminiscence; the terri- 
tory gathered into the United States po- 
litically and settled actually; the rise of 
railroads; the other world-transform- 
ing inventions of the telegraph, the mod- 
ern rifled arm, the screw propeller, the 
steel rail, photography, many-sided elec- 
tricity—they are too many to particular- 
ize, and the story has already been often 
told. In 1850 life insurance was raw. 
Its reputation was hardly begun; its ac- 
tuarial blunders were sometimes so se- 
rious that they would have been fatal 
had retreat not been possible; official 
supervision and reports were nominal, 
and the amount of insurance at risk was 
actually stated as “ liability.” At that 
time the Manhattan was started, choos- 
ing, out of the large field of titles, an In- 
dian name, which has the happy advan- 
tage of being distinctive. Something 
might be written on this matter of names 
in life insurance; they very rarely are 
strictly descriptive, even when they 
sound as if so intended. Thus, the 


Widows and Orphans’ Benefit had no 
more potency of help to widows and or- 
phans than any other company, even 
had it lived, which it failed to do; the 
Farmers and Mechanics’ and the Craft- 
mens’ apparently appealed to “ honest la- 
bor;” the Homeopathic and American 
Temperance are names which imply re- 
striction to specific classes, yet the re- 
striction was not certain; the Bankers’ 
of to-day does not mean by its name 
that it is confined to financiers as a class, 
but only that it has qualities of sound- 
ness and equity which especially com- 
mend it to that class. There is not 
much of an argument condensed in the 
name, after all, but some names have 
been shamefully misused by copyists. 
The Mutual—the Mutual Life—chose a 
name which at that time was both sim- 
ple and appropriate; it expressed the 
mutuality which underlies all insurance, 
but so many projectors have snatched 
the term since that its significance has 
been somewhat lost in the confusion. 

This the Manhattan escaped. Its 
name has been fortunate by remaining 
distinctive ; its nearest likenesses by local 
significance are the Knickerbocker 
(gone long ago) and the New York, 
but that is so unlike as a word that no 
confusing is possible. Probably the ~ 
Manhattan policyholder is more likely 
than policyholders in general to remem- 
ber the name of the company he is in- 
sured in. 

The Manhattan started early, founded 
itself solidly, built itself slowly, and has 
never experienced any tremor. There 
was a line of new companies which arose 
during and shortly after the war and 
made a brave show, almost lining with 
their office signs the Broadway of those 
days—a very different Broadway from 
now it was in 1870 from Canal Street 
down—but the Manhattan has seen them 
fall out one by one. It has had five 
Presidents in its fifty years: Alonzo A. 
Alvord, 1850-1854; N. D. Morgan, 1854- 
1861; Henry Stokes, 1861-1888; James 

1883 
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M. McLean, 1888-1890, and the present 
incumbent, Henry B. Stokes, son of the 
third in the line. The term of the father 
covered the most trying part of the half- 


century ; that of the son is only one dec- 


ade as yet, but it is marked by the pro- 
jection and completion of the company’s 
very notable office building, one of the 
sights of lower Broadway and looking 
down upon the cross that surmounts 
Trinity spire. First Vice-President 
Halsey has the distinction of length of 
service, having been with and grown 
old with the company from its first years. 
Second Vice-President Wemple, son of 
the first Secretary, has behind him 
thirty-nine years with the Manhattan. 

Little has been said of the company. 
Well, the Manhattan does not need 
much—it has been saying things for it- 
self all over the land these many years, 
effectively and lastingly, even if not so 
vociferously as some. 
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In outstanding business outside the 
United States and Canada the companies 
rank thus: 


» $267,047,747 
253,840.670 
162,625,185 
The Germania has less than 38% mil- 
lions, of which a third of a million is in 
Mexico, the rest in Europe. At the end 
of 1889, the Equitable had $192,866,- 
753; the New York, $148,028,361; the 
Mutual, $21,385,092, the latter having 
thus made much the largest rate of ad- 
vance in the ten years. The great bulk 
of this foreign business is, of course, in 
Europe. Other countries show marked 
contrasts as between the three compa- 
nies. For instance, in South America 
the Equitable has in round numbers 40 
millions and the New York has 50, while 
the Mutual has $3,000; in Africa the 
Equitable has 16 millions, against 7% in 
the Mutual and 334 in the New York; 
the Equitable has 534 millions and the 
New York has 734 in Asia, against 
$4,000 for the Mutual; the New York-has 
2% and the Equitable 7% millions in 
Mexico, while the Mutual has 11% there. 
One thing at least may be said on behalf 
of foreign business by our life compa- 
nies : it does add one more to the bonds of 
interest which bind nations together. 
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Pebbles. 


Asout all the American people will get 
out of the Chinese difficulty will be instruction 
in geography.—Aitchison Globe. 


....“'Can you believe what he says?” asked 
the journalist of the newspaper man. “I am 
sorry to be compelled to answer that question 
in the negative,” replied the latter. ‘‘ He is 
as untrustworthy as a copyrighted cablegram.” 
—Ilarper’s Bazar. 


....Diner (to restaurant waiter): ‘‘ What 
have you got for dinner?” Waiter: “ Roast- 
beeffricasseedchickenstewedlambhashbakedand 
friedpotatoescottagepuddingmilktea and coffee.” 
Diner: “ Give me the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
Sent and nineteenth ‘syllables.”—Tit- 

tts. 


....‘‘ Miss Gabrielle,” the young man said, 
“you will pardon me if I rest my arm on the 
back of your chair. I have what they call the 
lawn tennis elbow, and it doesn’t feel easy in 
any other position.” “ Well,” she replied, 
looking demurely downward, “if that is the 
case. Mr. Gohead, I will not make any racket 
about it.”-—Chicago Tribune. 


.. Tho a kiss be a-miss 
She who misses the kisses 
As Miss without kiss 
May miss being a Mrs. 
And he who a-miss 
Thinks both Misses and kisses 
Will miss Miss and kiss 
And the kisses of Mrs. 
—Puck. 
....A little girl of six years came into Belle- 
vue Hospital, New York, recently, with her 
eyes full of tears, and her arms full of cat. 
To the doctors in charge she explained that 
pussy’s foot had been crushed by an electric 
car. The physicians were for refusing the 
case at first, but noting the distress of the little 
maid, they good naturedly produced chloro- 
form, instruments and bandages and _ per- 
formed a neat operation, the child bravely as- 
sisting. ‘“‘ Now you can take your kitty home 
with you,” said the ‘doctor, when all was 
over. “It ain’t mine,” said the girl. “I des 
found it.. Now ’oo take care of it. Dood- 
by,” and she vanished.—E xchange. 


...-COLLEGE SLANG.—When the student is 


eating his “ feed” or “lush;” he may call his . 


milk “‘ cow juice,” his milk toast “cream de 
goo,” his biscuit a “ clinker” or a “ ding bat,” 
his eggs “hen fruit,” the corned beef “ horse,” 
the tomato ketchup “red paint,” his sausage 
“bow-wow or doggie,” his pudding “ tomb- 
stone,” his Welsh rabbit “ bunny.” When he 
sees a pretty girl the student has several terms 
for her. ~. He may -be poetic ‘and: call’ her-a 
“* fairy,” a “queen,” a “ baby,” or may turn to 
his palate for similes and name her a “ bird,” 
a “fruit,” a “peach,” a “ peacherine,” a 
“ pumpkin,” a “ pullet,” or a “ quail; ” or take 
a. matter-of-fact view and speak of “ calico,” 
“dry goods,’ “P. G.” or a “cooler” or a 
“bunch of it.” The last is from Boston.— 
N. Y. Sun. 
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Secrofula 


his root of many evils— 

Tumors, abscesses, cutaneous eruptions, dyspepsia, 
adiness to catch cold and inability to get rid of it 
wsily, catarrh, and other ailments, including the con- 
umptive tendency— 

Is removed so completely that a radical and permanent 
ure is effected, by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


This great medicine Cleanses the system of all humors 
herited or acquired and makes rich, healthy blood. 


ood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and only 
hartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


JUST _ ISSUED. 


12-PAGE CATALOGUE. 


An Alphabetical and Classified List of 


WOKS ON CHEMISTRY, CHEMICAL 
TECHNOLOGY AND PHYSICS. 


Arranged by Subjects and Authors. 
Gratis on Application. ... 
D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., Publishers, 


23 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., New York. 
EVEVESEVEVEVENVEVEVNENVEVENE ENE ENRERE NEVE NEY RENNES REAL RENE IENE 


MOTHERS! 


Babies can be brought up in perfect 
cleanliness and comfort to themselves 
and you by using 






























































Quilted Nursery 
Cloth Mattress Pads 


They keep the mattress in good san- 
itary condition, and the crib or cradle 
dry and clean. 








Sold in all sizes by 


all Dry Goods 
Dealers, : 
















Excelsior Quilting Co. 
IS LAIGHT STREET, NEW YORK 














‘THE plague of lamps is 

the breaking of chim- 

neys; but that can be avoided. 

Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or “ pearl glass.” 

The funnel-shaped tops are 


beaded or 
trade-mark. 


“pearled”” —a 
Cylinder tops 


are etched in the glass — 
‘““MACBETH PEARL GLASS” — 


another trade-mark. 


Our “Index” describes a/? lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address 


Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





TEAS, COFFEES, 


Staple and Fancy Greceries and Finest El; 
F Creamery ” 


‘ancy 


BUTTER AT COST. 


All orders y mail or telephone, 251 Cortlandt, promptly 


elivered FREE in Greater New York. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
sz and 33 Vesey St., eor. Chureh St., New York. 
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¥ 98 In. High. 





Banner Olt peater 


y For That Cold Room of Yours? 


Odorless : 
Easily Carried from Room to Room | 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or ; 


Smokeless : Portable 


a 





When not kept by 

dealers, will send, freight 
paid, to any point east 

of the Rocky Mountains, 
on receipt of 


cua 


VERDICT, after 8 years’ trial; 


$5 | 


Money Refunded 
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+ The Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co. # 
NEw YORK 


CHICAGO 
Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn 3 
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Importers O ; N | | we S Retailers 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks, Costumes, Fine Millinery, Men’ 
and Boy’s Clothing and Furnishings, House Furnishing Goods, ~ 
Fine Furniture, Sewing Machines, Bicycles, Cameras, | 
Books, Groceries, etc., etc. 








A Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue 
of the New Fall and Winter Goods 


Free to Out-of-Towners. 


iy 











Every Spring and every Fall we issue free to out-of-town applicants a handsome catalogue, which deseribe 
and illustrates the newest fashions and kinds of merchandise to be. popular during the season. It is a very msefu 
book, particularly to those living outside of the metropolis, for it places the reader in touch with the greatest fashio 
centre in America, and enables he or she to buy the newest ribet ate in the market at the regular New Yo 
prices, which means at times a great saving, e 


OUR FALL AND WINTER EDITION WILL BE READY SEPT. B 


If you want a copy send us your name and address as soon as you read this, for the editiot 
will be limited and will go quickly. Mention this paper. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 6th Ave., 20th to 21st Street, New York 
ASK FOR BOOKLET 100-V. 


“Wernicke Elastic Book-Case 


——— 




















. N. 
AW w& 
Always complete, but NO 
never finished. Ten or a ~ 
dozen books, one unit — more 
books, more units, and get them 
as wanted. Small enough for 1o, large 
enough for. 10,000 books. An ideal book- 
case for the home. Fitted with dust-proof dis- 
appearing doors and furnished in grades and prices to 


suit all tastes and requirements. Carried in stock b 
dealers in principal cities. Send for fist and booklet 100-V, 
““G-W”’ pays the freight. 


dhe Globe-“Weryn icke Co. Cincinnati. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. - BOSTON. 
Also “Elastic” Cabinets, Card Indexes, D-sks. 
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| Elastic Ribbed 
Union Suits 


| cover the entire body 
H like an additional 
i skin. Fitting like a 
glove, but softly and 
} wit ho ut pressure. 
No buttons down the 
| front. Made for men, 
women and young 
people. Most con- 
} venient to put on, 
| being entered at the 
} top and drawn on like 
trousers. With no 
other kind of under- 
wear can ladies obtain 
} such perfect fit for 
} dresses or wear com- 
} fortably so small a 
| corset. Made in great 
| variety of fabrics and 
weights. 


Sold by best dealers everywhere. 
ONEITA KNITTING MILLS. 














“The Swing Is 
Everything.” 


wooat B. 

The under-swing of Ramsey Swinging Pedals 
makes ankle motion automatic and cycling 25 per 
cent. easier. Perfect satisfaction guaranteed, or 
money refunded. Write and let us tell you about 
it. Pedals, $3. Toe clips, 50c. Illustrated Book- 
let Free. 

‘¢ The Pullman Cars of Cycling.”’ 

RAMSEY SWINGING PEDALS CO., 

C 204 N. Broad St., Phila, 














Use Dr. Wm. Hall’s Balsam 
FOR THE LUNGS. 


For sale by Druggists in three sizes : 
25c., 50c. and $1.00 a bottle. 








Church and Cemetery 
A Original and artistic designs submitted to 
any limit of expense, and erected in any 
part of the U.S. Correspondence solicited, 
J.&R.LAMB, - go Carmine Street, New York. 

















A Mountain Climber. 


Gains 12 Ibs. on Change of Food. 


’ When a change in food can rebuild a man 77 years 
of age, it is evidence that there is some value in a knowl 
edge that can discriminate in the selection of proper food 
to rebuild the body. A few months ago the physician 
attending Warren S. Johnson of Colfax, Cal., 77 years 


old, told him that death from old age would soon claim 
him. He suffered from general weakness and debility, 

An old Jady advised him to quit coffee and drink 
Postum Cereal Food Coffee and to eat Grape-Nuts break- 
fast food every morning. He took the advice, and has 
gained 12 pounds, Says he is as well as he ever was, 
and can take long trips in the mountains, which he has 
been unable to do for a long time. 

There is a reason for this; in the first place, coffee 
acts as a direct nerve destroyer on many highly organized 
people, both young and old, and many people haven’t 
the knowledge to select nourishing, healthful, rebuilding 
food. 

Both Postum Food Coffee and Grape-Nuts breakfast 
food are made from selected of the field grains that 
contain delicate particles of phosphate of potash and al- 
bumen, These two elements combine in the human body 
to quickly rebuild the gray matter in the brain and in 
the nerve centers throughout the body. 

Direct, sure, and certain results come from their use 
and can be proven by any person that cares to make the 
trial. Both the Postum Food Coffee and Grape-Nuts 
are kept by all first-class grocers. 


The“ Columbia Grand” 
GRAPHOPHONE. 





PRICE REDUCED FROM $75 TO $50. 
Grand Records now $1 each. 
Grand Blanks now 75 cents each. 


Columbia goods are the best in the talking 
machine market. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE “ A2.” 


Columbia Phonograph Company 
Department A2. 


New York, 143-145 Broa ' he f Philadelphia, 1032 Chestnut St. 
— Branch, 1155, 1157, 1159 ape ae 110 gg ea 8t. 

r wa hington, enns 
oben EE = gto! yivania 
St Louls, 720-722 — St. Buffalo, 313 Main St. 

San Francisco, 125 Geary St. 





LONDON, 122 Oxford Street. PARIS, a po Ronlowrs des Italiens, 
. BERLIN, 65 A Frie we 
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si I'd thank you f % 
a little more of that 


WHITE 
HOUSE 
COFFEE” 


lt has a flavor that’s allitsown. Try it. Insis.cn 
having it. Don’t believe that some other is ‘‘ just as 
good,’’ You've tried ‘‘some other,’? now try 
White House. Sold in every State and 
. Territory in the Union in one and two- 
pound cans only, never in bulk. 
Send your grocer’s name and yours 
for Illustrated Booklet, contain 
ing things you ought to 
. know about coffie 
end spice. 











~ DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, 
| Principal Coffee Roasters. BOSTON-CHICAGO 





Rent 
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Don’t tie the top of your 
jelly and preserve jars in 
the old fashioned way. Seal 

them by the new, quick, 

absolutely sure way—by 

kx, & thin coating ofpure, 
Q . refined Paraffine Wax. 
“su 6Has no taste or odor. 
Is air tight and acid 
poset. Easily applied. 

y Useful in a dozen other 
ways about the house. 

Full directions with 


- AW | 
~D > each pound cake. 
Pride of the West Re 
Wins iG Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 
For sale by Leading Jobbers and Retailers and : 4 ‘ 7 : 
Men’s Furnishers, -_ * heat 3 


TREAT & CONVERSE, Manufacturers’ Agents, 
79 and 8: Worth St., N. Y. 
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\ Revelation in Fruit Jars,| COFFEE AND HEART 
ge Th : DISEASE 


Slowly and Surely Affects the Heart’s 


Doo-Little Aetion 


‘« My heart seemed to be jumping out of my body one 


morning after I eae hay —— coffee, clear, without 

Y cream or sugar,—for I n told that coffee would 
7 Self Sealer not hurt me if used that way. We were all greatly 
: @ | frightened at ~ “— — of my heart until I 
é remembered that it might be from the coffee. 
— mn aoe Fee Sepe ‘¢ So when the trouble passed off, I concluded never 
Sealing Jar Made. to use coffee again. It had hurt me greatly, used in the 
Machine made, insuring absolute uniformity and free- | ordinary way with cream and sugar, but I had hoped 
dom from small particles of loose glass. that it would be less harmful without the cream and 
Atouch ef the thumb seals or unseals. Every jar asure | sugar, but the result was no better. 
sealer and can be tested at any time. No wrenches re- ‘¢ Since that time we have been using Postum Cereal 
quired, Easy to handle, even when filled with hot preserves. | Food Coffee and my heart has never troubled me at all, 
Absolutely cleanly. Nothing but glass in contact with ; We are all delighted with the Postum because we know 
contents. how to make it and know how valuable it is as a health 
beverage, 


‘‘Tn speaking to a friend lately about Postum Cereal, 

Th Gil hri t C she said she did not like it. I found the reason was that 
@ Cc S ar Ov, it had not been made properly. AfterI told her to 

take four heaping teaspoons of Postum to the pint of 

524 DREXEL BUILDING, water and let it boil full fifteen minutes after the real 
PHILA., PA, U. S. A. boiling started, she was greatly delighted with it and has 


been using it since and has been very much better in 
HIGHEST AWARD - —— Manufacturers ef — 


_| health. Yours truly 
NATIONAL EXPORT Tage Gatiery Jars, Chow | Mrs. L. S. McEllimmey, 1218 G St., N. W., Wash- 
EXPOSITION, 1899 = Chow Bottles, ete. : : :| ington, D.C.” 





Sole manufacturers. 








Here’s The Heater 


that leads all others 
for Modern Homes. 


The One Piece Construction is an important fea- 
ture : notice by the accompanying cut that the inner bell is 
not a separate casting, but is a part of the main boiler. The 
entire boiler is one casting. There are absolutely no joints 
or water connections to leak or burn out. The central water 
cone adds enormous heating surface, and the vertical 
waterways are well arranged for free and rapid circulation, 


Especial Attention is called to the very large amount 
of heating surface directly exposed to the fire. 


Write for catalogue. 


Glenwood 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. { th2\iio‘ted Glenwood Ranges. 
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For All Around 
Merit— ‘1n every reature 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
there is no Gypewriter 
that approaches the 


REMINGTON 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS @ AMANS @ BENEDICT, New York 


HUNNUDOUSNUUDUUTIOSNYUOERSUTA OCONEE 
HNQNUDUNNUUUENUDEUUOUUQUUUCETOEO EHH T 














All the Great Resorts 


ARE REACHED BY THE 


New York Central Lines 


AND THEIR CONNECTIONS. 


You will get a deal of valuable information in 
regard to the great resorts of America and how 
best to reach them from the now famous 


“Four Track Series,” 


the New York Central’s Books of travel and edu- 
cation. 


An Illustrated Catalogue will be sent free, pos - 
paid, to any address, on receipt of a postage 
stamp, by GEORGE H. DANIELS, General 
Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New 
York. 





SARATO GA 


VicH 
King of Table Waters. 


CASES, 100 pint bottles, 
CASES, 50 quart bottles, - 


$10.00 
7.50 


For Circulars address 
SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO., 


349 Broadway, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 
THE CANADIAN SUMMER 
RESORT ASSOCIATION. 


Furnishes authoritative information concerning 
any and all of the Canadian Resorts—Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Quebec, 
Ontario, etc. State section you desire to visit, 
thenumber desiring accommodation, and the price 
you wish to pay. Send 5 two-cent stamps for 
postage. 


10 Shillaber Building, 61 Court St., Boston, Mass, 











NEW YORK AND BOSTON ‘ALL RAIL, 


N, Y., N. H. & H. R. R. and connections. 
From Grand Central Station. 
ve By way of Due. 
M., Hartford and Willimantic...............00.. 2:00 P, M1 
: ° M. Springfield and Worcester . .. 3:80 ‘ 
. M., t New London and Providence. ° 
ew London and Providence.. ‘ 
"9 ringfield and Worcester. te. 
Air Line via Willimantic.... ............00.5 
. M.. » New London and Providence ...... 
* 
* 


SSeS 
S825 e 
ppp 8 


Ssse 
segcade! 


Prororererorerere: 


. M., * New London and Providence.............. 
”¢ New Eonat and Worcester......... -sebeees 
ew London and Providence.............. 
opr eld and Worcester.......... sss. 
mdon and Providence..,........... 

* Dally, Flt Sunday. § Stops at 125th 
oat, bn 4 State Limited, all parlor cars; fare Ha including parlo 


oThrough parlor and sleeping cars by each train. 
Return service same hours and by same routes. 


Cc, T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agent. 
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LARKIN ROUSE 


Directly on the Ocean, 


WATCH HILL. R. 


Greatly improved. 
Perfect Golf Links. 27 Holes. 
New Club House. 


Special rates for July. 
G. C. HOWE, Prop., 
At 3 Park Place, N. Y. 
Send for art circular, 
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UROPE Are You Going ? 


OMINION LINE 





If So, sail from BOSTON 
on one of the Fast Steamers of the 


S.S. “COMMONWEALTH”? (New) S.S. “NEW ENGLAND” 
18,000 Tons. Twin-Screw. 


Crossing the Atlantic under 
7 days 


“ §.S. CANADA ” 


11,600 Tons. Twin-Screw. 9,00 Tons. Twin-Screw. 


Sailing from B. & M. R. R. Docks, Boston, Wednesdays for Queenstown and Liverpool. 


ST. LAWRENCE SERVICE 


Montreal and Quebec to Liverpool via, 
Londonderry. ‘‘ Shortest Sea Passage.’’ 


Sailing Saturdays at 94.m. For rates, plans, and information regarding these services apply to or address 
RICHARDS, MILLS & CO., 77 to 81 State'St., Boston, or 69 Dearborn St. Chicago. 


MR. E. H. LOW, Agent, 1123 Broadway, N. Y 





EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


Miss Weldon will take abroad, August 30, a 
limited number of young ladies tor a foreign tour, 
including three weeks at the Paris Exposition and 
the tamous Passion Play at Oberammergau. 

Kestricted. Highest reference. 

Miss Weldon has had ten years’ experience in 
chaperening exclusive traveling classes. 

For Prospectus ot the trip address 

MISS WELDON, 
‘*The Moorings,’’ Howard, Pa. 





Express 
Trains. 


The service of fast express trains af- 
forded by the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Ry. between the cities of Chi- 
cago, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, New 
York and Boston, operated in connection 
with the New York Central and Boston & 
Albany roads east of Buffalo, is not 
equalled on the American continent either 
in frequency, speed, punctuality or equip- 
ment. 

Send for ‘‘ Book of Trains"’ to 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T.A., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Mederate Prices. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 








PARIS THE CRAWFORD TOURS 
and Select Summer and Fall Parties. 
Escorted tours to all parts of the world. Inde- 
PASSION pendent steamer and railway tickets. Special 


nducements to clubs and societies, [llustrated 
PLAY. itineraries free. 


CSCRAWEORD @ FIL0YD, 


608-610 Tremont Building. Boston ; 220 Broadway, New York City; 
1011 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia ; 21 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


FINANCIAL 


RICBARD DELAFIELD, President, STUYVESANT FISH 
Vice-President, _LBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-President. GEORGE 
8. HICKOK, Cashier. EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier, 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
Capital $2,000. 000 
Surplus $3,000,000 


DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George 8. 
Hart, Charles Sternbach. Charles Scribner, Edward ‘'!. Hoyt, Ea- 
ware E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, August Kelmont, Richard Dela- 
field, Francis R. Appleton, John Jacob Astor, George s, Hickok, 
George Frederick Vietor, Hermann Oelrichs, 


Issues Letters of Credit for Travelers available in 
all parts of the wor!d. 


THE AUDIT COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


Queen Building, 
Cedar and William Sts., 
New York City. 








New York Life Bldg., 
La Salle and Monroe Sts., 
Chicago. 


AN AUDIT BY THIS COMPANY IS A. 
GUARANTEE THAT 


1. The books have been closed in a proper manner. 


2. Any carelessness or irregularities have been dis- 
covered. 


3. The simplest modes of book-keeping have been 
sug gested. 


4. If the books do not present a true commercial 
situation, the facts have been pointed out. 


Inspections of books are made without charge, 


| for the purpose of quoting terms, which are rea- 


sonable because of the dispatch with which audits 
are made and reports are furnished thereupon. 


Managerial oversight is given to all accounting. 
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VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 


New York and Boston 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 


seer — Boe gine By and interest allowed en balances subject to 
All securities * tigod at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 
High Fa - Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
very.; 


NASSAU and PINE STS., N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 
Public 


Securities 


19 MILK STREET, BOSTON 





DENVER AND SAN FRANCISCO. 


Government and Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds ef Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 
Appraisements made or Quotations furnished 


fer the Purchase, Sale, er Exchange of abeve 
Securities. 





Lists en 
Applicatien. 


N. W. HARRIS & Co., 
BANKERS. 31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bidg.), N.Y. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO. 


32 Nassau Street, New York. 
4 Post Office Square, Boston. 


Circular Letters of Credit 


Available in all parts of the wor'd. 


A. R. MACFARLANE & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


DULUTH, MIN. 


Commercial Paper, Mortgage Loans, Municipal Securities, 
Local Stocks & Real Estate. 


Actas agents for non-resident property owners and investors. 


Not a Dollar Lost 


by investors taking loans throu zh us during the 17 years in 
mm fey we have A making FIRST MORTGAGE 
1LOANS 0n lands in the Hard Wheat belt of North Dakota 
and Minnesota. We —, examine every tract of land 
offered as security. rite for references and particulars. 


E, J. LANDER & CO., SAND FORKS, nD. 


(Established 1883). 














Letters of Credit 
Pounds Stortine 


AND 


francs 


ISSUED BY...-. 
BLAIR & CO., 33 Wall St, New York. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
BANKERS 
27 and 29 Pine Street, New York. 


Transact a general banking busi- 
ness; act as Fiscal Agents for cor- 

rations, and negotiate security 
issues of railroads and other com- 
panies. Execute commission orders 
and deal in 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


Branch Office: 65 State Street, Albany 
HENRY CLEWS & CO. 


BANKERS, 
11, 13, 15 and 17 Broad St 
MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Orde snoemes for investment or on margin. Interest showed 
on depos: — to check at sight. Railroads reorganized and 
Trade Co Inbine ions effected. Act as Financiai Agents for Cor- 
porations and Investors. 

U. 8S. Bonds, ‘all —— _—— and sold. 
PPcor. meth Ste 








BRANCH OFFICES : ‘. 


a HUDSO oat Mercantile Ex’ge. 
16 COURT ST ‘brooklyn. 





INVESTMENTS 


We have sold our real estate 
first mortgages for 21 years with- 
out loss to any investor. 

We now offer carefully selected 
first mortgages from the rich black- 
waxy belt of Texas and con- 
tiguous territory of Oklahoma. 
Principal and 


6% INTEREST 


Guaranteed 
Send for Pamphlet 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philad'a, Pa. 
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36 Nassau Street, New York. 


FISK & ROBINSON, 
‘BANKERS. 


Government Bonds 


and other 


Investment Securities. 


:ARVEY EDWARD FISK. 


GEORGE H. ROBINSON, 
Member New York Stock Exchange. 





Jniled States Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK, 
NOS. 45 & 47 WALL STREET. 


Capital, - . : - $2,000,000. 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, - 11,000,000. 


_ This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
ito Court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trustee 
or Executor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


vhich may be made at any time and withdrawn after five 
days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest at such rates 
may be agreed upon. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions and individuals, 
vill find this Company a convenient depository for money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President, 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-President, 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary, 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, As:istant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


William H. Macy, Jr., 
D. Willis James, Wm. D. Sloane 














Crosb 
dward C John Claflin, 
W. Bayard Catting, John J. Phelps, 
Charles S. smi ohn 8S. Kennedy, 
Wm. Rockefeller, D. O. Mills. 
Alexander E. Orr, Lewis Cass Ledyard, 
Marshall Field. 





The MIDDLESEX 


1857 BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Assets about - = $8,000,000 

Offers 5 per eent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of ist mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 
ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 


Per cent. loans secured by mortgages on well im- 
proved farms worth three times the loan In last six 
ears have placed over $300,000.00 without a default 
in peinoipal or interest. References, all Bankers, 





Capital Judges and Business Men for whom I am 
1 Write for further ticulars. Send for 
pamphlet, * h About Otlthoma” free. 


H. H HAGAN, GurHear, OKLAHOMA. 





TO HOLDERS OF 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


AND 


PREFERRED & COMMON STOCK 


OF THE 


United States Flour fitting Company 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell jliting Go. 


In accordance with the powers given in the Reorganization 
Agreement, dated January 29th, 1900, the Reorganization 
Committee have adopted certain Amendments to and changes 
in the Plan of Reorganization, and have filed the same with 
the Metropolitan Trust Company, New York. 

Copies of such Amendments and changes can be had upon 
application to the Secretary of the Committee. 

Holders of Bonds or Stock who have not deposited their 
securities with the Metropolitan Trust Company, at 37 Wall 
Street, New York, are requested to do so under the Amended 
Plan on or before SATURDAY, AUGUST 11, 1900, and 
those who have already deposited their securities, if they 
so elect, may withdraw the same on.or before August 18th, 
1900, upon payment of their pro rata share of the expenses 
of reorganization as provided by the Agreement. : 

Negotiable Trust Certificates will be issued for the de- 
posited securities. 

Certificates of stock, when deposited, must be duly in- 
dorsed in blank and witnessed. 

New York, July 25th, 1900. 


BRAYTON IVES, Chairman, 
EDWIN GOULD, 
J. EDWARD SIMMONS, 
WARNER VAN NORDEN, 
WILLIAM LANMAN BULL, 
THOS. A. McINTYRE, 
JAS. A. ROBERTS, 
Reorganization Committee. 
SULLIVAN & CROMWELL, Counsel. 
GEO. WM. BALLOU, Secretary. 
209 Produce Exchange Building. 


DIVIDENDS 


NEW YORK SECURITY & TRUST COMPANY. 
46 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
The Board of Trustees of this Company have this day declared a 
uarterly dividend of Five Per Cent. upon the capital stock of the 
ompany, payable August ist, 1900, to the stockholders of record, 
at the closing of the transfer books on J ea 
July 8, 1900. OSBORN W. BRIGHT, Secretary. 
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St. Joseph & Grand Island Railway Co. 
88 Broad St., New York, July 27, 1900. 
At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Board of Di- 
rectors held this day a dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the First 
Preferred Stock of the Company was declared, payable August 15, 
1900, to the holders of record of the First Preferred Stock at the 
closing of the transfer books on July 81, 1900. 
The transfer books for First Preferred Stock will close July 81, 
1900, at 3 P. M., and will re-open August 16, 1900, at 10 A. M. 
W. 8S. WILSON, Secretary. 
54 Wall St., N. Y., July 27, 1900. 


The above-mentioned dividend of ONE PER CENT. will be pay- 
able on August 15, 1900, to holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on July 31, 1900, on the books of the Voting Trustees for Cer- 
tificates of First Preferred Stock of the St. Joseph and Grand 
Island Railway Company. 


The transfer books of the Votes Trustees for Certificates of 
First Preferred Stock will close July 31, 1900, at 8 P. M., and will 
reopen Anguat 16, 1900, at 10 A. M. 

CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
Agents for Voting Trustees. 


OFFICE OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 
No. 283 Broad Street (Mills Building). 


Coupons due August 1st, 1900, from the following Bonds 
will be paid on and after that date at this office: CENTRAL 
PACIFIC ist Refunding Mortgage; TEXAS AND NEW 
ORLEANS R. R. CO. 1st Mortgage 7 "PER CENT., Main 
Line; GALVESTON, HARRISBURG AND SAN ANTONIO 
RY. CO. 1st Mortgage 6 PER CENT., Eastern Division. 

N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 


OFFICE OF 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO., 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y., July 25th, 1900. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of this Company, held 
this day, it was 
RESOLVED, That a quarterly dividend of 14% upon the assent- 
ing stock of the company be declared, oe ne August 15th, 190u, 
to stockholders of record, and that the transfer books for the as- 
senting stock be closed on August Ist, 1900, at $ o’clock P. M., and 
opened on August 16th, 1900, at 10 o’clock A. M. 
PH. FERD. KOBBE, Treasurer. 
oe 


INSURANCE 














1851 1900 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, Prestdent. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, 
ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1900........... 
LIABILITIES '21,835,114.54 
SURPLUS 1,984,822.63 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder 


New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J WIGHT, Manager. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


e 
$23.819.937.17 





Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninetieth... 
Annual Statement. 


Cash capttal pebbebssesony cesccescocceee $500,000.01 
Reserve for re-insurance and TNS. sececccees 1,78%,006.62 
Surplus over all Liabiltties...ccccccscscsseseccccesccsseces 988,934.56 


Total Assets, Jan. ist,1900 .. ».--- 89,696,4421.18 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





A POLICY 2m 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family 
and the estate 

fa supplies . fund for wife and children against the hour 
o atest tri 

oe Washington pays Endowments and death claims 

promptly, and loans money to its policy-holders. 

Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guar- 
antees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy fer which you will fey ‘about half the 

remium on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington's 
Facerchangeable-Term policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
B. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, . Boston, Mas. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31,1899 - - - $29,544,428.63 
LIABILITIES . - - - += «+ 26,838,656.66 
$2,705,771.97 
All forms of sate and putownaet ~~ pal issued. 
eee paber tes ocnessed Gnarece the cash surrender and 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the 
sachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application 
to the Gompany's Office. 
Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 


S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


EB. W. SCOTT, President. 
New York. 








346 Broadway, 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. Permanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family ; ¢emporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 
specially provides for practical wants. 





If you could buy U S. bonds on the in- 
stalment plan and have all unpaid instal- 
ments canceled at your death, you'd doit, 
of course. In effect you can do just that 
if you get a policy in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 
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Fidelity and Casualty Co. 


oF NEWS WoRet. 


Principal Office, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, N. Y. 
ONDS of SURETYSHIP . 


== PERSONAL ACCIDENT _. 
| EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
STEAM BOILER .. 





: 


® 

THs Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLA- 

NEOUS LINES of insurance for TWENTY THREE YEARS, and has 
built up gradually and prudently the LARGEST CASUALTY INSURANCE 
BUSINESS IN THE WORLD. Its annual income from premiums is about 
THREE AND A HALF MILLIONS of dollars, Its business is protected 
by assets of over THREE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS, including an 
unearned premium reserve of ONE MILLION SEVEN HUNDRED THOU- 
SAND dollars, and a special reserve against contingent claims of THREE- 





PLATE GLASS... 
} BURGLARY, erivee 





Ww 


WM J. MATHESON, 


(£0. F. SEWARD, President. 
ROBT. J. HILLAS, Treasurer-Secretary. 


1900 — 


lnited States Life Insurance Co, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


THE 


OFFICERS. 


3d Vice-President 
L WHEEL WRIGHT ..000..cccccsccccceccsccccccccscescocce .. Secretary 


RL, RIE WTA cccbnssacvscccsessie: stannous deecccces: Asst. Secretar) 
WM, T. STADE, cocccvcccccescoccccsudddccccens eocscecees-ACtuarVv 


eS ra een e+ -Cashicr 
SE PD, MU ions. coer ecnccccsoascneastebend »+e-Medical Director 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


GEO, @. WILLIAMB.....ccsceeee ene eoee-Prest, Chem. Nat. Bank 
HN J. TUCKER.... 


LH, PERKINS, JB.....Prest. Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank 
JAMES Ro PLUM...cscscscscccccccsscccsoscccscccsccscccsess LOMther 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent this com- 
Mly,may communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice- 
President. at the Home Oftice 261 Broadway. New York 


te LIVERPOOL ana 


LONDON ana GLOBE 
Insurance Company. 


Statement of United States Branch, ist Jan., 1900: 
SETS, $9,427,328.29 
4,'7'76,050.60 


4,651,277.69 
NEW YORK OFFICE, No. 45 WILLIAM 8T 





QUARTERS OF A MILLION, 
MILLIONS to its policy-holders FOR LOSSES. 


to its clients not only INSURANCE indemnity, but prompt and effective 
INSPECTION and ADJUSTING SERVICES. 


. G. LOW, 
1. G. wecuitousi, | DIRECTORS :| ALEXANDER E. ORR, 


GEO. F. SEWARD. 
3 


It has paid MORE THAN ELEVEN 
Its constant effort is to give 


GEO. E. IDE, JOHN L. RIKER, 


HENRY K. SHELDON, 

HENRY E. PIERREPONT, GEO. G. WILLIAMS, 

Inquiries addressed to this office will receive 
prompt attention, 


AGENCIES IN ALL CONSIDERABLE TOWNS. 


Preshterian MMlalsters’ Fund 





(FOR LIFE INSURANCE). 


Incorporated in 1759. 


THE OLDEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY IN AMERICA. 


Insures clergymen Presbyterially governed only. 

Writes the lowest premium possible consistent with 
safety, 

Allows a year of grace for the payment of premiums, 

Allows the most liberal conditions for reinstating 
lapsed policies, 

Gives the advantage of the largest dividends in the 
best possible way; 7. ¢., by never taking them out of 
the policy-holders’ pockets. 

Writes cash, loan, paid-up and extended insurance 
values in all of its policy contracts, without charging ex- 
tra premiums for the same. 

Issues all legitimate and desirable forms of policies. 

Insurance written by correspondence. Send date of 
birth for statements of attractive policy contracts. 

Address, 


PERRY S. ALLEN, Secretary, 


826-9 STEPHEN GIRARD BUILDING, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Why to Insure in an American Company. 


Why to Insure in the Continental. 





American Companies are the Largest ; 
of the twelve companies (including the ‘‘ Conti- 
nental’’) reporting over five million dollars in 
assets, only two are foreign, and their U. S. 
assets are less than those of the ‘‘ Continental.’’ 


American Companies are the Strongest ; 
of the ten companies (including the ‘‘Conti- 
nental ’’) whose reports show a surplus to policy- 
holders exceeding three million dollars, ofly 
one is foreign, and its U. S. surplus to policy- 
holders is less than that of the ‘‘ Continental.’’ 


Costs No More. 

Why patronize foreigners when you can get the 
same thing at the same price from fellow-coun- 
trymen ? 

Gives Business to those who give you Business ; 
Stockholders of the American Companies are 
their partners and as they are distributed through- 
out the United States, they are doing business 
with you, 

Profit, if any, Remains in this Country, 
contributing to the general prosperity, which in 
turn benefits YOU. 








Is an American Company. 


Does business under the Safety Fund Law, making 
its policy ‘* Conflagration Proof.’’ 


Assets ($9,809,660.) and surplus ($5,034,995. > 4 
policyholders are larger than those in the U 
of any foreign company. 

Paid in full all losses incurred in the great Chicago 
and Boston conflagrations, 


Since organization its loss payments to policyholders 
exceed Forty-Two Millions of Dollars, 


You secure, if desired, the advantage of inspection 
by experienced men, and will be furnished on 
request with information regarding safe con 
struction of buildings, etc. 


Prompt attention to loss adjustments insured by the 
organized force of travelling men which the com- 
pany’s large business enables it to maintain to 
cover every section of the country and whicha 
smaller company could not afford. 

Organized in 1852, its nearly fifty years of successful 
business proves its financial strength, conserva- 
tive management and fair treatment of policy- 
holders. 











THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Principal Office : 
CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 44-46-48 Cedar St., N. Y. 


Western Department : 
RIALTO BUILDING, ° CHICAGO, ILLS. 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1900. 


$16,109,174.77 
14,518, 776.00 
SORPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $1,590,398.77 


—* Surrenter values stated in every pettey, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-Ferfeiture law 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


Young Men or Women. 


Any young man or woman who is thinking of 
taking a policy of life insurance should write the 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Co., of New 
York, giving age, amount of money which they 
can safely spend each year, and ask them for 
their advice, as to the most desirable form of a 
life insurance policy in their company. 








jJ. M. ALLEN, President, 


WM. B. FRANKLIN, - 
F. B, ALLEN, cl he 
J.B. PIERCE - - - 
L.B. BRAINERD - - 
L. F. MIDOLEBROOK, - 


1900 FIRE INSURANCE 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1900. 
Capital Stock all cash 91,000,000 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve.. “i seceee 1,784, 168 09 
Unsettled Losses and other claims 294,160 56 
Net Surplus 1,472,954 9 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1900 
JAMES NICHOLS President. 
R: R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 
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The Largest 


ENDOWMENT EVER PAID. 


Fifteen years ago Mr. George Gooderham, of Toronto, took 
out 15-Year Endowment Policy No. 289,421 for $100,000, in the 
Equitable Society, paying an annual premium of $8,382. Now 
his policy has matured and shows the following results: 


1—Cash, = = $150,847. 
2—Paid-up Assurance, $210,000. 
3—Annuity for Life, =  §$ 20,320. 
At the same time Mr. Gooderham took out a policy of the 
same kind for the same amount and with the same premium in 
another company; the cash retury ~~ ~ 1ich was $15,000 less 


than on the Equitable policy. 
Here is what Mr. Gooderham says: 





‘‘T have always been a strong advocate of Endowment Insurance, and about the”’ 
“time I took your policy for $100,000 I placed $400,000 of Endowment policies on my life ’’ 
“in eight different companies. Of this amount $310,000 has already matured. I have”’ 
“lived to see the result and to know what it means.’’ 


*¢ These results realized by the Equitable are larger and more satisfactory ”’ 
‘‘than any result ever realized by me on any of my policies which have ”’ 
‘¢matured to date. I may say that they are quite satisfactory, and that no’’ 
‘¢company has ever done so well for me.’ 


—Strongest in the World— 


THE EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society of the United States. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Prest. JAMES H. HYDE, Vice-Prest. 


If you would like to know what the results would have been on such a policy 
if issued at your age, cut out and mail coupon below : 











THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 120 Broadway, New York 


‘1 would like to know the results of an Endowment Policy 


if issued at age 





Name 








Address 
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The Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 


“THE GREATEST OF 
ALL THE COMPANIES” 


Assets : 


9301,844,537,52 


Insurance and Annuities 
in force: 


$1,052,665,2II 


The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company issues every form 
of policy at the lowest rates 
commensurate with safety. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 23d, 1900, 


The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs on 
the 81st of December, 1899 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist January, 
1899, to 81st December, 1899 $3,166,420.39 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 
January, 1899 Vaddadobnass sen Closes 


Total Marine Premiums.............. wh eeeee 


Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
1899, to 81st December, 1899.........600. $3,305,179.38 


Losses paid during the same 
od (less salvages, etc.) $2,276,680 90 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses, $484,296 77 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, 
Bank and other Stocks .... $5.483,944.00 
by Stocks and special de- 
its in Banks and Trust Company. . 2,395,500.00 

tate and Claims due the Uom,any, 
iS ch ascenat soak aehena ee ana 1,125,000.00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable ...... 1,005,75%.77 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to 
pay losses under policies payable in 
oreign Countries .......-.-sceccseccccecs 147,790.85 
RR Ev nsag ears os Sedccnassscreseree 266,139.29 


Amount..........cccesees $10,424,130.61 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the bolders thereof, or their legal rep 
resentatives, on andafter Tuesday, the sixth of Fevruay 


next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1894 will be re 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal rep 
resentatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth of February 
next, from which date all interest thereon wil) cease. 
certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and 


celled. 
A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net earne 
ing of the Company for —— ending 31st Decem 
, 1899, for which cates 1 be issued on and afte 
Tuesday, the first of May next. 
By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


CH . MA 
PEgre ogra 
FREDERIC A. PARSONS, 
GEORGE W. QUINTARD, 
JOHN L. R, 


A. A. RAVEN 
HORACE GRAY GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
WILLIAM C, STURGES. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Prest. 
THEO, P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 
BINDERS ‘x,t, 7 
at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included, 
THE INDEPENDENT, - 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 
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PROVIDENT LIFE AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
GO0C90090600009000000 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, - - $130,067,943.00 


ASSETS, - = = = =* =* = 40,037,989.76 
GOGOOOOEOOOOEOOOOOEEE 


No one can fail to be profoundly impressed by 
the wonderful proportions of American Life Insur- 
ance, if it is understood as standing for the love 
and devotion of husbands and fathers. The pres- 
ent aggregate of seven thousand millions seems 
well nigh incredible, but it is not too sanguine a 
hope that the time is near when every home in the 
land will be protected. Whether we think of the 
sacred object to be secured or the unselfish love 
and devotion which have created this vast system, 
the mind is overpowered by the contemplation. 

Evidence of the skilful and faithful management 
of the Provident is found in its exceedingly low ex- 
pense rate, and the remarkably favorable rate of 
mortality. For the whole period of its existence, 

} the death rate has been only .61 of the rate indi- 
i cated by the authoritative tables. 





) 
4 
| SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, = =- President. 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. ASA S. WING, Vice-President. 


JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Department. 
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“SOROSIS”| 


Story Contest, open to Women, has been decided. 
The judges have accepted, from nearly Four Thou- 
sand Stories submitted, fifteen as prize winners. 
The large prizes, the first one being for Five ; 
Hundred Dollars, have been paid in gold. A list 
of the fortunate writers will be sent upon appli- 
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cation. The judges were Miss Helen [1. Wioslow, President of the 
Daughters of Vermont Club, and Editor and Owner of «: The Club Woman ”’; 
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Miss Katherine Lee Bates, Professor of English Literature at Wellesley 


°, 
° 


College and a writer of note; Professor Wm. Vaughn [loody, Professor 
of English Literature at Chicago University. The ‘Sorosis” 
Contest open to Men does not close until Sep- 
tember ist. First prize, Five Hundred Dollars— 
conditions forwarded upon application. We desire 


also to announce that “Sorosis” shoes for Boys and 
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stores and Departments in every large city. A. 
E. Little & Co., Manufacturers of ‘“Sorosis,’’ 67 
Blake Street, Lynn, Massachusetts. 
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“SOROSIS" 
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Girls can now be obtained at our regular “‘ Sorosis” 
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